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Advertifement. 

rHE ahoUtion ofjlavery being now afavou-^ 
rite national tppic^ (fn account of the treats 
ment and ufe of the Jlaves in Jamaica may not 
J^c unacceptable to the public. 7'be obfervations 
contained in the fucceeding pages were made 
during nearly a twelvemonth^ s rejidfnc^ Qn a large 
^ate of the Honourable Mr Ward^ catted Rbimef 
Jfury^ in the parijb of Clarendon^ Jamaica^ 

Prefixed is a general account of the ifland^ 
witbfome par tubular s refpeEling the manners and 
$uJioms of the inhabitants ; alfo a de/cription of 
a dreadful hurricane which happened in the 
night of the 3 iji of July ^ 1 784. 

From the whole a rtader may perhaps form 

fimeidea how far a general emancipation of the 

Jlaves may tend to their increafc^ civilization^ and 

morality^ as, well as (o the benefit of their em-- 

ployers. 

Xbat the negroes are Jlubborn^ untraElabhy 
artful^ revengeful^ naturally indolent y and much 
addiSted to thieving y mujl be allowed ; yet can it 
he a matter offurprize^ when we conjider their 
cruel treatment y and the irrefijlible calls of unfa^ 
tisfied nature to which they are expofedy parties* 
larly during the dryfeafons in the favannahs ? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Infurre£itons if the Jlaves were formerly fre^ 
qiient; tkev were difappGinted in the lafl^ owing 
to a mijimderjianding with refpt£l to the appoint^ 
ed day^ ivhen numbers of them were facrifced 
by way of example, ^hey have lately confined 
their outrages to fring the towns for the fake 
of plunder. *To repel any future attempts the 
bedheads of the Europeans are all armed with 
mufquets^ pifiols^ and cutlaffes. 'The domeftic 
/laves are the mnjl dangerous^ having greater 
opportunities than the f eld negroes^ and not hav- 
ing fuch a dread of white men. It is to be hoped 
thatjfhould they be liberated^ or Chrijiianity in- 
^culcated and eftablifhed amongjl them^ thtir un^ 
derflandings may be , wonderfully enlightened^ 
their difpofition to rebellion repreffed^ and prin- 
ciples of honefy and attachment to their employ- 
ers madefxed and permanent. Every humane 
and thinking perfon mujl furely ' wi/h to fee the 
jifrican fave-trade abolifhed ; good treatment^ 
afiifficient allowance of provifion^ and a Jmnll 
remijjion of their labour^ may render them fully 
competent to keep up the number on the planta- 
tions. That gentle methods may be adopted is 
thefincere wijh . of 
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AN AGGOUNT OB 



The ifland of Jamaica, &g. 



JAMAICA id certainly as fine an ifland a$ 
any in tke Weft-Indies, and the largeft 
in polfeffiott of the Englifli, who became 
ftiafters of it diiring Cromwell's ufurpation^ 
by means of a iSeet arid armament intended 
for the reduftiott of Hifpaniola, which at- 
teihpt they failed in j but the Spaniards^ 
from whom this ifland was taken, will ever 
have reafon to lament its lofs. It is remar- 
kably vrcll cultivated, much healthier than 
fortnferfy, and having of late years beexi 
greatly ckared of wpbd» the fea breezes have 
corifequently freer admiflioh into the interior 
pins. 

The ifland is about 166 ihilesi in lehgtK 
from eaft to W6ft, and in breadth at diffef- 
cxit j)arts 40 or 50 miles; it is narrowett 
- about the middle ; iii latitude 17. 18. airia 
19. north, in the Tjth and 79th. deg. wel 
longitude, stnd nearty 4oSc) miles foiith-wei 
of London, A chain of ihoHiritairis ruM 
froin esft to ^eft, with lefiiir aioiiritaini be- 

B law 
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low gfadiaallji'decrcafing : ^Tlic Blue Moun- 
tai^ns, which overhang Kingfton and the ex- 
tenfive favannah or plain, on the foutheru 
edge of wjiii^ it fl^ Adk(^^ ipixipjei^fel^ Jiigh ; 
the top oY tn'e highcft nas never been explo- 
red, from a fuppofition that the air is too 
fubtik> fw- hiiiMft Qa ii i wi i M f tt gts/ BlueMotin-^ 
tain fummit is a mile and 2099 feet in per- 
pendicular heigjit from the levql of the^fea, 
Ivhich is ijb7 feet higher thfin the n^oft. ele- 
vated point bf the Pyreneas. • Catharine Hill 
is above 2099 feet high.. ,Th^ larger mduur 
tains are very rocky , and here and there are 
covered. Ivith mofs. The loft y trees, in gr^at 
vari^ry^' gr6w put of the "crannies, which, ar^ 
innumerable j/ from w^hence, aiid the.almoft 
COnftant xil^m 'and mills , th/ey ^ receive, their 
fupport ; . tjiei^ce alfo many nne rivers deriy^ 
their foyitcil 'Nature has iiid^^ed been.lavifl^ 
6f Her power An thefe' variegated regions ; 
f liiihenfe aiid irregular piles rifmg one aboy e 
another fteni to realife the poetic fiction, of 



Eelion on OlTa, and the ftup^ndous • cHafms 

mey.; exhibit' arc wildly and wonderfully 

p^leanng. ^ By a fe^ming . approximatj.Qn.. pi 

^bje(flts,'fi'oni thefe eminences, at eight iui|cs 

diftance, the ';;^t'6wn of ' Kuigftoh with, the 

^hole of <he fevanhah may oe' To diftindly 

ften beneath^" that "even /paiTengers in: the 

ftreets .may be'dqfcVied with a glai^^ ,Xhe 
<o .'U^Jniwa i^l.. : .^/ r'^ ^ ^' • opp^fitc 
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oppofite town of 'Pprt-Roy^I the harb.our, 
thq ^fliipping between, jarid the yefTels.ouit 
at fea. terminate the view, which is*be.autir 
fully, contrafted . throughout. '* , TT^ ^i^' i? 
often thirty degree^: colder Jfitl^e mouiv 
tains than in the plants'; in th$..fori^er Qur 
wii country's productions . are . fi;e,qu|ntiY 
raifed, fuch a^ peafe, : ftrawberries^ [an'a po- 
tatoes ; . and in their g^r4ens are {onjte ojf our 
inoft delicate flowers." Sugh too is'tl^^^ difr 
f*erence in ' the temperature of ,"tli^ air, that 
whilft in the 'moup'taitis they^ ule ^blankets 
on ^ their beds,' a ' Uieet ..ip the favann is 
of ten ^ more than . a [ Ajfficient cpveririg. . It 
is by no means ma,t;teXpf furjyrife,' that, froifli 
the.iriterife heat in the plaih5,Vthe inhabit 
tants are fvLbje<5l to fevers j^iid othpr cjiftemr 
pers. ' Irivalids are frequently removed into 
the mountains, wheje they recover very faft, 
but as often relapfe , on their return, r 

A governor is appointed at home^ whofe 
falafy in time of peace is ftated tb be 5,0001. 
yearly; but in "cafe of war it is often more^ 
according to incident and difpofitipn. , Hq 
is aided by a cqungil of twelve, and forjy- 
three reprefentatives chofeA by the^ parifhesi 
The militia, including freemen and maroon 
negroes, amount to about x 2,060}., but the 
white men are all Called to arms in time of 
war. The maroon negroes are the defcen- 

6 2 dents 
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dents of thofc who preferyed their liberty 
by retiring into the roqft inacceflible parts 
oi the mountains, where they have a few 
poor fettlements ; Their leader is generally 
tailed Chinckee Toe. The merchants of 
King:{iorL s^re well difciplined and accoutred^ 
amount tp about 1 200, and are muftered on 
die fhortcft notice. 

The iflapd is divided into three counties, 
Siwry, Middlefex, and Cornvyal]; which ar? , 
futdiyided intjo tv«renty pariflics, St Catha- 
rine's, St ^Dorothy's, St John*s, St Thomas 
in the Vale, Clarendon Vere, St Mary's, St 
Ann 8, Kingftpn, St Andrew s, Port Rpyal^ 
St David's, St Thomas in the Eaft, Portland, 
St George^s, St Elizabeth's, Weftmqrland, 
Hanover, St JaIne8'sJ^ and Trielayrney ; thef^ 
contain about 200,960 inhabitants, 1 74,000^ 
of vrhich are reckoned to be (laves. 

The wind in this part of the world, out ^ 
at fea^ blows constantly from the fanrie pbjints 
qi the coijtipafs, e^^cept in hurricanes, which 
are not very dangerous a^t a diftance frpi^ 
land. The fea breeze blows the fliips inta 
the harbours on both fides of the illjand, and 
a central wind called the land breeze drives 
them out ; the tide jfeldom rifes above a foot 
and an half, and ftrong currents, often fet 

againfi; the fea bre?2^f 

'"" "' '■ ' ' In 
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Irv the parifli of St Catbavi»e is J^ga de 
la Vf gsi, ojf Spaniik Town, tlie capital of the • 
iii^ud, Aough Kingftoa is thc; fea-port, It 
jsi but a iib{xajll town, moftly b>uU,t of wpftd ; 
has a^ neat cfewrcb, of which Dr Lj^x^fy^y n 
the prefent reiJlor ; is the refideage of the 
governoi:, whofe houfe,^ a ftaJtely fa^tw af 
ftone;, with the cp^irts of law an4 public 
ofEces, form a handfome fquare. Qu the 
fou^th-veft fide of the t^wiji run$ a rapid 
river called Rio dfi Cobre« Here th^ sOier- 
chants, always clear out. The kJai^bitjaQts 
live luxurioiifly,, and Ippk upooi til^ofe pf 
Kjgogftoa ^s courtiers do upon citizen^* 

P6rt;-Roy al 'waa forxnerly the principal fea- 
pQrttpv«;n, yiinijfemg w^ft about twelve ?ftite§ 
frpm the body of the iil,a^¥i> l^ayii^ ^he 
ocean on the fputh and a £ine ba^y on tbit 
npci^, which forips a very co«skflip<iyp«BJ 
harbour, three leagues broad^ and of dep^ 
eopugh for a ihip. of 700 tons to lie ^Ipfe no 
the flxpre, well defended by forts a^d plafr- 
form^ of guns. It forxaerly cpn,taiaed^ ijqq 
houfes, was yery populpus^ apd m4dk fre- 
quented by QxerchaoJts. amd planters. But 
d>i3 fine port yras th^ee tame? deftroyed with- • 
ijx^ree years, ia 1.692 by an^ earth<juakfii 
iin 1 702 by a fire, apd.in 1722 by an ijaun-r 
4a!tion:of the fea. In the terrible e^urthquake 
of 1^92 a remarkable circumftance happen- 

' ed 
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» 

ed to oae 6f-hisf majefty'is veflels, the Swan 
frigate, lying at anchor there ; by an a.lmdfl: 
inftantaneous fhockihe was hiirried oVer the 
place where the houfes were juft before 
Handing, aiid -received no damage, which 
was the providential meanis of favirig many 
of the miferable inhabitants from df owning. 

The town* of Ringfton iq regularly builti 
ftreet behind ftreet (moftly cjf ^ wo6d) to a 
conjSderable extent, being about; a' inile in 
length, and half a mile in breadth, interf&6i- 
ed by other ftreets in a parallel Jirii?, the 
whole forming a kind of fc|uar6 j the favanr 
nah, on the edge of which the ,'towii ftands; 
is bounded in a femicircle by the Blue 
Mountains to the eaft, north, ,and nearly tp 
the weft. The lower ftreets^ adjoin the wharf- 
yards and harbdiif, and confiil of mer- 
chants ftores and fliops of all kirids ; they 
are very convenient, and let at high rents." 
In the north part of the town is a neat church 
with a low fpire ; and nearly adjoining is ^ 
Ipacious parade, with barracks for foldiers.^ 
There is alfo a theatre, affembly-roopis, and 
other places of public amufement. * 

The merchants, from their pens in the 
country, or the higher part of the town, go 
down to their ftores or fliops in kittereens 
(fingle horfe chairs) about feven in the 
morning. Having brcakfafted, they gent- 
rally 
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rally get a fecond breakfaft at eleven, and 
dine at four or five, when all bufinels h 
ended for the day, and; the (lores ihut ; the 
remainder of the evening they fpend as in-- 
clination leads. Many refort for an hour 
or two to the coffee-houfe, where they drinik 
"weak punch acidulated with lime-juice; and 
if ;n6 public diverfion is going forward, re*- 
tirt to bed at eiglit or nine, after having 
Tupped upon tea. The Jamaica coffec-houfc 
is fituated at the lower part of the town^ 
where a book is kept, and news of the ar- 
rival and going out of fliips is inferted in 
writing, with any thing particular that oc- 
curs. 

Of the Europeans the Scotch are mod 
numerous, as well in Kingfton as all over 
the ' ifland. London, Portfmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Briftol, Liverpool, and Lancafter^ 
fend moft of the Englilh who refide here« 
There are alfo. a great number of Jews, 
who, as they do in all other places, con- 
trive to underfell every body elfe. 

The brown people, or mulattoes, qua- 
droons, and meftees, increafe every day; 
fome of them have large property, and 
carry on an inferior kind of trade. Thefe, 
and many of the free negroes, efpecialiy 
the women, keep lodging-houfes and ta- 
verns ; the beds for ftrangers are fix fhii- 

lings 
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lings and eight-pence, or a dollar for eifef y 
fingfe nighh It h the cuftorii of many 
merchants, oil leaving the iflahd, to eman- 
cipate fevei^al of their IlaveS. 

The brown meh are hevet received iiito 
the Gompaiiy of vrhite people, who fcarce 
condefcend tb fp^ak to them ; but, oh the 
confrary^ are very frefe with the females, 
who are reiSiai-kably quick and lively j with 
thefe they hold a dancing aflembly, which 
18 generally miich more crowded than the» 
firft aflembly compofed of Q-eble white kr 
dies of the beft fariiilies In the iflahd, who 
iii gentral are very hatighty : Thde never 
appear on foot in the ftreets; but are, when 
out, in chaife^j fulkie^, or kitteteens. 

Except a few excdlcrit houfes Tfrhich have 
lately been built of brick^. and two or three 
of^ftone, after the Englim falhiori, by rich 
merchants, the hoijfes ate iii general of 
wood, very often mah6gahy, \^hich is plenr 
tifjil in this ifland; They cotlfift biit of a 
room or two below ftairs, with piazzas all 
roundy atid a ffory above: The inhabi- 
tants fit much in the pia^ias in the even- 
ing to enjoy the hrtttt. The donieftic 
flaves are very often kept a$ mifti^eires ; arid 
virhen confidence is placed in them, are ex- 
ceedingly faithful antd ufeful in overlooking 
the others in their mailer's abf6nc6. 
. . The 
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t^fee thttt claffcs meadoded Ibefdre are 
^rpdaced by the following connexians :--^ 
Tom the mi^tufc of perfei^ black and per- 
f^€t white comes a mulattoe : This fet re^ 
tain the woolly hair of the negroes* Th« 
qiudtroons proceed from a x;i^hite man and 
mulattoe woxdan ; and thefe have the long 
]^uro|iiean hair in general The ne?t ordet 
(meftees) arife from a comtnunication be* 
t ween A white maxi and qiiadroon woman j 
jftnd the ofi^spring of a meltee iid^man with a 
Vvrhice man are a perfeift White, and free by 
the laws of the ifland. — ^The Haves nevd^ 
eat wiidh the White people* 

The days ate not lefs than twelve, nor 
more than fourteen hours in length t The 
i^leafanteft time for taking the air is a litde 
before fiin^riie, and half an hdUr after it| 
the evenings are very doie and hot; bnt 
the ck>uds in general exhibit the moft beau« 
tiful imagery ; at the dawning of the day 
the majeftic eolumns and glowing tints they 
difpky exteed all defi^ription; and after 
faxk«-fet the mild lightnings are feen playing 
lA a variety of diredlions updil the tops ot 
the lofty mountains ; whiiil the night>rflies, 
grai&ho{^rs, and criekets, make fo great a 
buzzing, as very much to alarm a ftranger, 
who cannot account for the unufual noife } 
as well as the ^re-*-flies, whiQh> containing a 

C Dtatur^l 
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natural phofphorus, appear like fo many 
il^arks wherever their luminous bodies are 
wandering. There is fcarcely any twilight 
here: It is about thefe times the infedls be- 
gin and end their depredations j particular- 
ly the mufquitoes^ which are very trouble- 
fome, efpecially to Englifhmen who bring 
with them a roaft-beef habit, and are of 
fanguihe complexions. 
; The town ftands low, is populous, and 
very unwholefome : It is well fupplied with 
Water, there being many public pumps. 
The (hips water is got at a place called 
Rock-Fort, about two miles up the har- 
bour, and is reckoned very frelh and good. 
In general, near the fea the fprihgs are 
brackiftu Many of the principal merchants 
have delightful pens up the Blue Moun- 
tains, or in the favannah, which are exten- 
five; and at the foot of them, a little off 
the road to Spanifli Town, and abdut two 
miles to the weft of Kingftoni is a place 
called Greenwich, where there is a pen cal- 
led the admiraFs pen. The houfe, ere<5led 
for the ufe of the commander in chief of 
his nMijefty's Ihips of war on that ftation, 
is very large and commodious, and a hand* 
fome objeifl in many points of view. At 
thefe pens or country-houfesi and on the 
land adjoining, they breed plenty of hogs, 
.. ^:,.:t *. iheep,. 
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iheep, goats, and poultry: Great quanti- 
ties of vegetables and fruits of various 
kinds, with ground and bread-fruit, which 
will be hereafter defcribed ; and thefe, with 
what the negroes bring from the moun- 
tains, Uberally furnifh the markets of King- 

ilon. 

The merchants generally keep clerks who 
fleep at the ftores, the falaries of whom are 
nfually looL (lerling, or 140I.' currency. 
Kingfton being often vifited by ficknefs, 
and attendance and medicines high charg^; * 
many young men prefer the plantations in 
the c&tuitry to li^m^ in town; though, if 
they ft^y any con'fider^ble time, they are 
often taken into partnerihip ks a ireward for 
their fcrvices* \ 

' About -the center of Kingftpn are the 
courts of. law, which are roomy and conve- 
nient. Gaufes are carried on as* with us ; 
but no robes or gowns are worn. There 
are laws peculiar to the ifland, which are 
bound up in one voliime. The feffions are 
regularly kept throughout the ifland ; and 
they have the benefit qf appeal to Eng- 
land. No perfon is allowed to leave Ja- 
maica till he has publicly advertifed his in- 
tention to quit it three monthsc before, that 
he may not defraud his creditors ; and no 

; G 8 .^ captaig, 
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captain of a ihip mufk tadst fuch pf rf(Ml oA 
boar4.. > ' ^ • 
. Suaday bdbig k day of reft, it U aftOp^ 
mihing to fte the BUtobet of kitw^eirt «i4 
crther caitiagea ^Xi tbe rt)ad« : The ft^res <ii^ 
aUJ[kut4 and eten tbfc flaY<is are allowed t9 
recreate tbemfelvei It is the negroes* pciaft< 
ktit day i' they hn»f.'«dil forts loS fruit for 
fale in great ab:undanco, af^ by their cheaf^ 
fttl looks obe would imagisie them xkt hi3^ 
l^eft creatulres breathing. In the a^erilo^^ 
' j^y walk blit %& fyranfa^j the, twacheb ia 
gowna whke as Haowi^^ white i^ts^ a^d a 
ha^idpk^chie^ ol* th« &is^ CQbor oii^er 
woolly lieadsi. The: gowc^ are made ^like 
negHgmi: and being n^toft of tlrtn y«ry 
tall, and always preferving an upright po& 
ture^ th^y appear fca great adi^antlige. 
Some arc of a jet bfetcfc,, extretaely weU 
paade, have beanitiful features^ lively pier<^ 
ing ayes, and teeth like ivory^ They com*- 
monly end the day with chmdng, the tnani« 
ner io£ which will b^ defer&ed!4ierf afteiv 
. Tl^ nierehants in general live well^ 
Turtles and various other kindf edf fiflij srfei 
arery plentiful They kill no calves for Veal, 
giving the prefercnee to aajitoal food of ri? 
per age. Of this tixe price is never Ida than 
one bit per pound, v#hkli is ^val tQ ^s^^ 
|>enq9 iterlingt Thfgr tdually kill their own 

mutton^ 



li^utcoa^ wl|ich is either fat to an ettrem% 
or very lean> accordii]|g to the wetneii of 
dryiaefs pf thefes^on* Wbeij meat w nfeary 

W^ i^S^i ^^^ cWite ; t^ cQ«i»naQ( price «if 
|he latter 16 tviTi) ^C9 per pDUod, ^ ift difit 
^liat of butter. Thcfe and flow are f^nt 
from kox^ ; ip?ilh ale, pott^fi cydw, -wintr^ 
0X14 ra^i^y at^^^^irtiales* Th^ negroes Ikvt 
phi^fly upoii fcefli and dri^d fi&> yam$i 
Iweet potatodsi c^iTaya, pliint^i|$4 <!ocotis^ bi^ 
i^aaa$, IndiaQ com roail^d, Guinea c^rti 
mad& into cci^es, peafe and beati^ of iiarloufe 
tunds, which the climate a^^rdu itl alma*- 
dance« They nfe great qu^iacitie^ «f red 
p^^rs in moO: of their mei&Sy and zpcyt^ 
ry fbiui of the plaot called ocro. Ccfiee i» 
jilfo very pfendfy^ and.growa chiefly ia. the 
iaouu^iis» V 

On tiiB jQthqf July, 17S4, a ri0ka;lit««. 
iricaAe vi&^od this iiknd. * It ; began ^boufc 
^ight in the ey<^nu^g, without any previous 
ftlarm. The"^ f^nuly with whom I then ftaid 
had juft retired, to. bed, witib^jut any appre- 
iienflon of the* approaching calamity. My 
hoft had bee6 ^tnty-five years acquainted 
with the iibnd, and had experienced many 
4readful hurricanes and Area, by whkh be 
|iad been Several times nearly ^ript of his 
jqU. Never did I iee confternatioa tnoji: 
,. . ftrongly 
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ftrongly painted in a human face than 
wben he informed me a hurricane was be- 
ginning* I ro£e in hafte, and we united 
our efibrts in barricading and faflening the 
doors and windows by every me(:hod we 
could devife. At rinat moment a loud craih 
faluted our ears. We ran out, and beheld 
the negro-houfes laid even with the ground. 
The wretched inhabitants had been prudent 
enough to retire to the fields, except one 
who gave us'ftU the aihilance in his power. 
The gale became exceedingly furious, and 
iuch a confli(3: of elements 1 never faw be- 
fore. Tlie clouds rolled along in thick and 
murky volumes,, the rain poured in tor-* 
rents, whilft the terrible yelling of the wind 
beggared all defcription. We were covered 
as with a deluge of rain^ and fand ; branches 
of trees were darted through the air ; and 
loud and freqtieat' was the noife of falling 
buildings. In this ftage of the hurricane 
we went to the ftable and releafed the poor 
horfes, every joint of them trembling, as 
partakers in the common horror. We had 
fcarcely entered the houfc, and with the aC- 
fiftance of the negro fecured the door, when 
a furious blaft from the eaft carried away 
the gable end and part of the roof to the 
diftance of forty yards, where we found 
them the aext morning. The gale feemed 

now 
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now to be at its height,' and we fat dowA 
in the hall, the ftrongeft room of the houfe, 
waiting the event. The wind foon began 
to decreafe, and totally fubfided by eleven 
o'clock. 

The return of day brought to view a 
fcene perfe<SUy diflrefling: Bodies of great 
weight and magnitude were moved out of 
their places ; cannon were difmounted^ 
walls and pillars of brick thrown down^ 
large trees torn up by th*e roots, the ground 
deeply furrowed in many places, whole ftreets 
.of houfes laid open, and the negroes accord^ 
ing to cuftom were pillaging whatever they 
could lay hands on, even from one another, 
faying, " God Almighty had throw^ open 
the doors and windows for them.'* 

But the moft difmal and (hocking prof^ 
pe<5l was the harbour ; out of a great num- 
ber of veffels, only two men of war had been 
able to ride out the ftorm, and even thefe 
not without the lofs of all their mafts. The 
merchantmen were all funk, or caft high 
and dry on (hore. Many keels, of fliips were 
ieen juft rifing above the furface of die wa-r 
ter, whilft a number of poor failors were 
clinging to > the tops of mafts of others, 
.where they had remained all night, and 
were difplaying handkerchiefs as fignals of ^ 
diftrefs : Negroes were immediately fent off ' 

to 
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iave thrai; Fortunately the ckiies, being 
low, did not fuffer mucK ; but great damagci 
^m done to the mills ahd houfes on the 

* 

plwatntiokiB^ The ftiorm had been a^ deftnic- 
tive iii the mountains as in the favanAahs^ 
4wi ibuch damage was done to the ground^ 
firuit ,and bread-fruit. Iii tonfenjuence of 
this dreadful vifitation, provifions immedi- 
ately rofe to an exorbitant jJrice; a great 
fcarcity Was dreaded by ev^ry one, but that 
evil was happily averted by the arrival of 
feveral ihipi54 

RHtMSsBORY^ an eftnte fituate in the 
p&tiQx of Clarendon^ at the foot of Gar pen- 
tcr*s Mountains^ bounded t>n the north^weft 
by Milk River^ tod on thfe fouth-eaft by the 
jpaHfh of Vere ; It Is above fix miles in 
breadth^ and rather more in length; has 
been cut out from thie midfk of the wood^by 
ivhidi it is now furround^ ; and lies forty 
teilea weft of Kingfton. 

The great houfe or pen Wis formerly largiS 
isind ftraggUng, but it has Ifttely been rebuilt 
iuxd made very commodidus 5 it confifts of^> 
a fuite of rooms raifed upon piazzas, with 
b large dining-rooiki in th<^ Stoter^ all floored 
lirith riiahogany ; tker6 ^t jflfo glUeri^s 
iabov^^ covered with handfbme Venetian 
blinds on every fide^ which render them 
cool and agreeable ; two rodins below at*e 

occupied 
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occupied by the overfeer of the pen. The 
attorney of fuperintendent, when he vifits 
the plantation, rcfides here j it is about half 
a mile from the fugar-works. There are 
good out-offices, ftables, and an excellent 
garden; the paftures adjoining are planted 
with fweet and four orange, lemon, lime; 
and other trees ; the bloffoms of green and 
yellow fruit are fecn at the fame time, are 
beautiful to, the eye, and grateful to the 
fmell. Large paftures extend to a confide-t 
rabje diftance, on which there are often a 
thoufand head of cattle in charge of the 
overfeer, a vaft quantity of fwine, poultry 
of all kinds, and flocks of flieep and goats, 
which are all numbered at fet times, to pre- 
vent their being ftolen by the negroes, who 
have been known to convey an ox into the 
woods, anAdevour him when roaft^d. The 
number |p|the pen negroes is about 150,' 
who are tmploycd in cle^rin^ the paftures, 
raifing corn, and often to aflift in loading 
the mercliantmen. 

The fugar-'works arc to the fouth of the 
pen J and confift of the mill for grindinj 
canes, the boiling-^houfe, cooling-houfe, an( 
ilill-houfe: Near thefe are ieveral ftore's, 
and the overfeer's houfe, which is. a flight 
erection of wood ; confifting of a hall and 
four bed-chambers,— -one for himfelf, ano- 

P ther 
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tlier for travellers, and one for each book^ 
keejper. . There are alfo two other rooms 
nearly adjoining for the carpenter aod 
plumber. A furgeon from a i>eighboui'|ng 
plantation vifited thi& occafionally ; idiough 
they are in general ^xed with a ftated falab* 

ry. 

The hot-houfe for the fick and runaway 

negroes is nearrhand ; in wl^ich are ftocks 
where the deUnqueuts Jay for a con(idera{>l« 
time, night and day, and are .flogged regvi-^ 
larly every Monday mornipg at thedifcre* 
tion of the overfeer, or rather at his wiU i 
For fometime^ they ufe no difere^iQp, m 
was the cafe on this eftate, and I fear qn tq^ 
many others* 

The hegro-houfea. lay at a very fmall diC- 
tance between the pen and f ugar-vror jcs. '; 
They are mlferable hovels inde^c but tl^y 
content the poor inhabitants, ^vjkr^^^ won^ 
derf ally chearful confiderijag tSSt fitua^tioij 
and treatment*. They ^re allowed to keep 
hogs and poultry ; but if their hogs breatf 
into the cane-,piej::es, they are fhot by cpm- 
mand of the overfeer. They have likevife 
an acre of ground . each i and are allowed 
two days in a v^eek out of crop-time to till 
i^;, Sunday being one. Whilft the crop is 
getting in (\yfhich ^eneJcaUy lai^ fquf or fiye 
months) S;unday is their only day 3 but 

' ' though 
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though at this time they are (if poflible) 
harder worked, they feem to enjoy it much: 
They fing day and night, and grow vetf 
ikt ; this change in the midft of eicreiHc laj- 
hovLT feems to arife from their continually 
fucking the rat? juice of the canes, which is 
pf a very rich and nutritiotia quality. They 
frequently in the wet feafons raife Ta&rt 
^roUnd-fruit, bread-fruit, and vegetables, 
as well as poultry, than they can life : Th6 
fuperfluity they ifeU ; and will fometimes 
take turkies to Spstnifh Town and Kingfton 
markets, (the latter place being, forty miles 
diftant) beginning their journey on Satur-- 
46;y night after theit work, and returning 
before daylight on Monday morning to re- 
new their labour. In the dry feafons flour 
^nd herrja|g, Guinea corn, qr Indian corn, 
are d^hwBf out to them, widi a fmall por* 
tion of ^wluch they contrive to live; perhaps 
they owe their good fpirlts chiefly to vege- 
table diet, which . indeed is proper enough 
in fo hot a climate. But before I proceed 
to give a further account of them, I fliall 
ipeak of the fals^ries and eDnyplqyment of the 
white people. 

The attorney (already mentioned) is the 
chief manager of the plantations j he is paid 
by the owner, who appoints him at home 
Recording to agreement : His bufincfs is to 

D 2 . fee 
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fee that every thing is in ord^r and pf operiy 
condu(5led ; and it any complaints are made 
by the negroes, the remedy lies in him: 
But they too often have a multiplicity of 
bufinefs in various places to attend fufii- 
ciently to their great charge ; and the over- 
leers, v\rho. are often illiterate and vulgar, 
take advantage in their abfence to tyrannize 
over thofe in their power, who dare not 
complain. It would be a eood regulation 
to confine the attorneys more to their plan- 
tations, which would increafe their num- 
ber, and be the means of keeping the eftates 
In better order ; they fliould alfo in fome 
meafure be anfwerable for the treatment of 
the negroes and other flaves. 

The overfeer adls under the direAion of 
the attorney, fo far as relates to the ma- 
nagement of the plantation ; hisi|||p|ted fala- 
ry in general is lool. fterling, or 140I. crcr- 
rency. The entire ordering of the under- 
overfeers or book-keepers (of which there 
are commonly two) is his province, as is al- 
fo their difmiilion in cafe of ill behaviour pr 
non-performance of orders ; he has charge 
of all the ftbck and ftpres, and the provi- 
jQcns are diftributed to the negroes at his 
difcretJLon, as is alfo their cloathing, which 
for the men confifts of Ruilia duck for 
frocks and trowfcrs j a hat for the women, 

iinfey- 
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linfey-woolfey for petticoats, and Ru0ia 
duck for frocks, which is alL they wear. 
It is his bufinefs alfo to order each particu- 
lar day's work, to take a daily account of 
the negroes, and what bufineO they are em- 
ployed in, to vifit the fick in the hot-houfe, 
and to ride over the whole of the planta- 
tion ; he likewife orders the punifhment of 
delinquents. He appoints the bfown wo- 
men for taking care of the houfe, wafhing 
the linen, and Cooking ; and the boys (of 
which there are ufually five or fix) for wait- 
ing upon the white people ; he alfo orders 
the provifions for their table, and is in every 
refpejSl the mailer of the houfe ; he is to 
take care of travellers, to give them a. bed, 
to entertain them, and provide for their 
horfes ; this is the cuftom upon all planta- 
tions, as there are few inns or taverns on 
the road. They are never charged any 
thing for fubfiftence. He is to take care 
that the fugars and turn are fent down to 
the wharfs, and that the hpgfheads and 
puncheons are in good order and full when 
they are put on board the Ihips ; which bu- 
finefs he generally leaves to a book-keeper, 
as he ought never to be long abfent from 
the plantation, the good quality of the fu- 
gar and rum chiefly depending on his fkill 
and attention, though more upon that of 

the 



the oegto boilers and diftiller$, who in ge- 
neral are tb,e moft experienced flaves xxpon 
the eftate. He pnght to keep a conilant 
fporrefpondehce with the attorney. , 
. The iinder-overfcer$ or book-keepers are 
young men from hoQie, who are engaged 
at 40 1. per annum currency. As two of 
them are ufually kept on each plantations 
they take it in turns to go to the field with 
the negroes^ or to ftay at home with the 
keys of the ftores^ which are conftantly 
wanted : In crop-time, one ufually attends 
the boiling-houfe, where the fugar is made ; 
the other the ftill-houfe. During th? get- 
ting in of the crop, they only reft fix hours 
out of the twenty-fburi for on Sunday even-, 
ings the mill is fet to w^rk at five or fix 
o'clock. The reft of the year they rife at 
day-break; breakfaft at feven with the over- 
feer tipon herb tea or coffee^ when half an 
hour is allowed ; they CQme honie at twelve,^ 
and a conch-fliell is blown to call the ne- 
groes to dinner, who in lefs than an hour 
are to go out again at the blowing of the 
like Ihell, and are immediately followed by 
one of the book-keepers, who again attends 
them till after fun-fet; foon after which 
they fup, and retire to bed when they 
pleafe. 

' The perfon who keeps the keys counta 

over 
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bvcr the fmall (lock every mormng, ind 
delivers ia a lift| which x$ afcerwards enter- 
ed ixi a boob 

An account of the white people, niimbar 
of negroes, arid great ftock upoa the plan« 
tation an4 P.^'^i \^ ^^^i ^7 ^^ refpedtire over- 
fcers, figned and fworn to by themfehres or 
the -head book-keeper, ctery quarter, to a 
j^rfbn appointed by a general aflembly cf 
the iiland for each parifli* On the dflatc 
were 2^0 flaves : An hundred head of oxe;ii 
fed in the paftures, which were trfcd in pre- 
ference to horfes or mules for the waips asid 
waggons ; a dozen of them arer Jbmctiflaefi 
yoked in pairs, and four wainmen and as 
many boys are appointed out. of the negroes 
to t^ care of then). Ix^ thefe. carnages 
they will convey jcight hogflieada of fugar to 
the wharfs at a time, though after a very 
wet feafbn they are often obliged to Jeavc 
them nicking in the pure. About £50 
horfes and m^i^es are kept for the uie of dhe 
eftate, chiefly for the mill, and 9 few cf 
them for riding, ^ when occafion Tequires a 
white nxan^s attendaiicc at a dtftance^ 

Thofe that can. afford to purchafe horfes 
ajre allowed tp keep thpm mx the plantation^ 
and they fometimes. gain confiderably by 
Buying and felling them ; they ufnaliy pur-* 
chafe them young, and break' them. !f 

they 
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they are nble to buy negroes, they may let 
them out at two bits (fifteen-pence) per day 
or upwards; and if tradefmen, for a great 
deal more. The carpenters,, plumbers, and 
bricklayers, generally make fortunes, as the 
hurricanes, fo frequently blow down the 
mills and other buildings. ' ■ '' 

When the fmall ftock upon the plantation 
are in a poor ftate and not fit to kill, (which 
is 6ften die cafe in very dry feafons) arid the 
ground-fruit and bread-fruit fcarce, they 
have recburfe to the provifions fent from 
home, fiich as beef, pork, herrings, and 
fiour; fo- that the planters in general live 
well, as fifti is often fent them twice a-week. 

A good garden adjoins the houfe, con- 
taining a variety of vegetables, fuch as 
peafe and beans, of many kinds, fweet pota- 
toes, .cafFada, peppers, ^pine-apples, pump- 
jkins, cucumbers, and the favourite vegeta- 
ble called ocro. This plant grows as high, 
and fomething like, the holly-oak; it blows 
a yellow flower> that leaves behind a head 
^bout the fize of a fhort thick cucumber J 
when full grown, the furface is furrowed. 
It ought to be pulled when the head is 
young and fmall. They arc beft and moft 
tender when the fize of a large walnut ; if 
older, they are ftringy, and the feed is red ) 
many heads are upon one (lalk. It is a ve- 



Tj glutinous pulp, .and the chief ingredient 
in a difh called pepper-pot; red pepper, and 
a little fait beef, are boiled with it till the 
foup becomes rich. ' 

' All the gardens abound with pinie-apples ; 
the different forts of which are 'mentioned 
under ananas, in the defcription; of plants 
at the end of this account. 

The mill for grinding canea ftands in the 
' center of all the buildings, and is of a cu- 
rious conflrudlion j the roof is ,of an oda- 
gonal form, fnxall at, the top, and. very wide 
.at the bottom J in the center is ; placed the 
main roller, which is oftpn made of the cab- 
bage tree, (hereafter defcribf d) fo hard a 
wood that a mufquet ball will: . fcarcely 
make any imprefhon. Cogs are placed fo 
as to turn thofe of two other rollers ; the 
aegroes put the canes between the rollers, 
and the juice is expreffed into a yat be- 
neath, from whenqe it runs by a lead. gut- 
ter, raifed upon pofts to a proper . height, 
into the firft ciftern in the boiUilg-houfe j 
jhafts are faftened to the rollers*, and extend 
to a platform, which ftyrms.acitclp to.the 
mill, and to which the horfes or iijules a?e 
yoked, and which are relieved .by.fr^;oncs 
cvtry four hours ; the negro boyg fit, upc^n 
theihafts, drive the mules rpujjid w:ithjilS;Je 
whips in a continued trot, and. fing day and 

E ■ ^ night. 
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night. On Tome plantations they have wa- 
ter-mills. 

The boifing-houfe is n(ear the miB, in 
which are feven coppers, decreafing iii Ute 
after the two fifft, which are called St Hildas 
coppers ; the nkmths of the f uthac^s kre oh 
the outfide, each furnace having jparticular 
negroes to 'watch it ; as alfb the Coppers^ 
where they tofs about the liquor with long 
ladles, calHng to the liegroes on the outfide 
to increafe or flacken thie heat as occafioti te- 
xtures. Thfe finallfeft ajod laft copper is cal- 
led the teacb^ which has a remarkably hot 
fire kept under it. Aft^r ^ very little lithe 
mixed with watier has been thrown into it, 
the fytup begins to form a grain upbn the 
ladies, which is thrown off iiito Wdbd cool- 
ek%, where having ftaid fottie time, it is car- 
ried to hoglhcads placed in ah adjoining 
building, (the coolittg-^hbufe). Holes are 
-made in th6 hogiheads with plfuatain fuck- 
ers ftuck through, from whence the mo- 
hiffes drain into a ciftcrh like the hold of a 
ikip, the hogiheads ^flahdihg upon beiahls 
ftboUt a !foot from eaeh other. This prodefe 
is caikd plotting fbe fugdr. The book-keeper 
who attends 3i^e boiling-hdufe, takes an ac- 
count of the number of times the teach is 
thro^^ off; aiid frofei the quantity of fugar 
they can judge of the gooShcfs of the canes. 

The 
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The molaflee are preferyed as 9Xi ingredient 
for making rum; the fli:imming8 of the 
cane juice and the refufe of the two firft 
coppers^ called dundety are carried by lead 
gutters to the ftill-houfe, 
' The ftilUhovife, at a fm^U dj (lance froiQ 
the iaft, is a large building, having a rum 
ftore to the eaft, the windows, of which w^ 
Venptijtn bUnds. It contains ten deep 
ftjuare cifterns of wood, funk in clay har4 
beat down, where the ingredients for makr 
i^^ the nyn arQ put. whicK ferment tQ^^. 
ther for nine or ten d^ys. The raifed fiir- 
mij(;e8y itpon which the ftill-heads ^re placed, 
ajre on the outfide of the houfe^ commuiUt^ 
ca^ng with the worms on the iofidg, wh^ch 
^re covered with water in a refervoir o^ 
tank,, fupplied, as often as pccs^fion requires, 
biy a b^ eeze-:inill of fuch a cqnftruftiQn tliat 
it is ftt argoing by one man : It has fail^ 
lilfe ours i;^ England, and the water is 
thrown lip by pipes into the taiik, as well 
as varjpus parts of tlie boiling-houfe. A 
rreat pa^y pump5 are nfed in the flill^ 
loufc, fame of them portable ; and Tq 
^luch lead and copper wprk is riequired iij 
j^nd abput thefe houfes, that the plumber 
and his gang of negroes have employment 
enough. 

The ingredients having fermented and 

E 3 fettle4 
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fettled in the tifterns, the ftiU-heads are fil* 
led. 'The firft time it goes through the 
'Wdtms it is. called low-wine; the next diftil- 
lation it conies out rum ; and as long as the 
liquor will fink oil, it is. put up in pun- 
cheons for uTe : the reft is returned to the 
low- wine butt, which fta,nds clofe by, to b^ 
diftilled again. A new method of provlng^ 
rum was i'ntrodviced this year, (1784) by 
glafs bubbles filled with different quantities 
of air; every one fo marked, that, by their 
finking or fwijnming, the ftrength of the 
rum is afcertained.. ' . , 
• . I arrived about the middle of Auguft up* 
on. the plantation^ the time when the Gui- 
nea corn had not been long j)lanted ; this 
Was done oii large plots of ground; and the 
expedled rains not falling, vaft pains were 
ttfed in renewing the torn ^3,^ it is called, af- 
ter/the following method : Having fprung 
in tufts hefe'and there, they took up ^ num- 
ber of ftalks with the roots, and cutting off 
tjxe long tops, tJtiey tranfplanted them, mak* 
iiig holes dt the diftance of a foot from each 
other, placing two roots in different direc- 
tions in each hole, and covering them with 
jfoilj they repeat this renewal feveraltimei 
wlien • there are no rains ; but if it is wet 
weather foon after, the whole field looks 
green and lively in twenty-four hours. 
' After 
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After' this we were employed in planting^ 
canes where they had miffed fpringing after 
the laft cirop'; ours were mqftly rattoons^ a 
terih given tbthofe that have, been plante^ 
fetfcral years^ and, being cut down, Ipriiig 
again of themfelve^ j'the favaiinahs general- 
ly produce them; in the mquntains thfe^r 
tifuatly plant them anew every yean Om; 
xriethod was to take ftalks of canes and fplit 
them - between knot and knot, placing two 
pieces at equal diftances, in -a contrary di- 
rection, in the deep furrows made with the 
negroes* hoes ; thefe furrows or cane-holps 
areftemarkably ftrait* and exaft, being fet 
x^Ut'by a line and flicks put down at proper 
pla<^es« This biifinefs took up a conlidera- 
ble time. 
' Som6 of the cahes being' highef than the 
reft, require weeding; each negro taking 
Hs row, which is extended 'to, a great dii- 
tance. ' In this blifiriefs they iaife accompa- 
nied by a book-keeper and negro-driver^ 
the laft of whom ' has a long whip, with 
which he giyds them a cut when they are 
lazy. The ovcrfeer vifits them three or 
four times a-day. When! the canes affe 
high it is a very difagreeable office to fol- 
iow the negroes; in the niorning on ac^- 
count of the heavy dews, and afterwards 
from the excefllve fuffocating heat; and 

even 
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even when die ik^hvee^ (priags up, ^he 
height of the caiies prevents in ^ great mea^ 
fure its refrefliing e0e(5l?. Add tq thefe 

f Yils that of broiling und^r ^ vertical f^i 
the teazii^g pf myriads of aa^s, and the dijP- 
a^reeahle ftench froflai tW p«rfpirati©a of 
the negroes. 

The intenfe heat, with the fatigue of get^ 
tin^ through the canes, often caufe new $or 
jners to faint j th? negroe?, beii^g in their 
native climate* take no harrn ; but (hey ar^ 
fometime$ afflicted wi(h a contagious dii^r^ 
der called the jftaws^ which is believed tp b9 
of the venereal Ifdnd, and Pk^ &lthy, u 
they are covered all over wfdi a fort pf cmft, 
and their leg? are particularly bad; ihey 
are fent to the fea-fide when they hav0 this 
complexity being totally un^t for work. 
The chegoe, or gigger, pltep reudw t}itm 
fad objefts f but if thefe get to ^y head^ 
it is generally from want of carp. 
. Tne gigger is at firftafmall wqnnfWifedch 
g^ets imperceptibly und^r the ikm^ (chiefly 
of the ffeet, and ibmetimes to the joints of the 
]s:nees and elbows) wher^ having formed it- 
felf a neft, it lays eggs, and grows fo the fiw ^ 
of a pea in a fliort time. As fpon as the " 
place begins to itch> it is ufeal jp fearch it 
with a penknife not very ^arp, taking care 
to turn it out whole, that none of the ^gg^ 

be 
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ht ieC out to rete^n xmder ^e Ikki, £or diey 
ii^oulii produce fr^fh giggers, ^ftd at length 
ruin the patient ; the parttf afie<5led are bfteu 
mt^bed with taft 

It is frequently neceflary to tltBt the pas- 
tures of the undelrwdod, which grows very 
fad in ^ Wet i^afcm, and thi^ is dont with 
bills and ihztp cutlaSes* The fences are 
k«^t rerbarkably heat and regular; they 
grow like our hawthon*, bttt much higher ; 
itnd when tall, die blacks ftrip the branched 
t^rea jp&tB down, and interweave them in an 
inge^oi^s jostanner. 

The method of making lime hete is wor- 
thy of obfervation. They chufe a brook- 
fide^ where are limfeftones and plenty of 
wood at hand ; the ^grots ate divided into 
twd JIangSy t^e ^greater and fkiikller in genera!^ 
but now they are ordered to titiite ; and I ^ 
dare fay it is a gi^at entertaini^eht to them,, 
for die boys andT girk are difpatched with 
bafk^ts to get fiones, branches^ and leaves df 
^derwood; the me& fbll trees, and chop 
tbem m pieces. A fbit piece df ground is 
<?ho£en hy the overfeer in a proper placir^ 
and tw6 at three row(^ of thick pieces of 
wood form dae foundation dF a citculaif pik ; 
branches and leaves are ftrewed above theit, 
dien a kyer of limeftones, iind fo on alter* 
mately, t^ting^to the €o]^ a»d>teaAring 'here 

/ and 



and there a piece, of wood jutting out fey 
, way of ladder tO- monut the pile, wliich is 
ofteTi r^ifecl.ptl^tty higiij \t is then fet fire 
to. This employed all the ilegroes a fort- 
.jiight;j. the mending of feme roads, a labo- 
riovis piece of work^ another. • ^ ^ 

' There are two excellent wharfs beldnging^ 
to Rhimefbury, called the old and new ; the 
former is about, nine miles 6£Fy and i$ fitcia- 
t^ at the fea-fide, near the mouth of Milk 
River j the latter part of the road is through 
a thick wopd,. which is often impaifable *fiJr 
the wains and waggons, particularly after a 
. hurricane, and in time- of rain it is belly- 
.decp for horfes. The new wharf is fix miles 
up the river, and clofe to it Mr Smith the 
attorney has built a nxoft excellent ftorehoufe 
for the rum and fugar, and a xrane of fiich 
cofntrivance, as, with the ftrength of one 
man, to hoift an hogflicad of fugar intothe 
flore, a confiderable height. The (tores are 
carried dovyii the river,, which, is deep and 
narrow, in a large boat called a i^ungay^ made 
out of the cpttoA-tree, and capable of carrj"- 
ing fiye or fix; hogfheads : As thefe< trees are 
fometimes eighty feet , high^ the boats are 
made long and narrow, fuitable to the riv:er, 
which, if navigable fm-ther up the country^ 
the advantage to. this part of Jamaica would 
. be confiderable, as they oft^n delay fending 

their 
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their ftigars in the rainy {eafbd on account 
Qf th&depth of the roads, which hurts their 
market. 
At Ghri(hnas-the flaves are allowed thi^ee 

. <iays holiday, . during which time they are 
q^ite at Hberty, and have herrings, flour, 
and ruHL The prime negroes and mulat- 
toes.pay a vifit to ^he white people during 

-.the feftivity, and are treated with punch j 
one . o£ them attends with a fiddle; and the 
men drefs. in the Englifh mode, .with cocked 
hats, cloth coats,^ filk (lockings^. white waift- 
coats, Holland ihirts, and pumps. -They 

^ idance minuets with the mulattoe and other 
brown women, - imitating the potion and 
£ieps of the ^ SjigUfh, > but with a , degree of 

^afFediation that tenders the whole truly 
laughable and ridiculous. When the holi- 
days^ are over, without the lead appearance 
. of fatigue from their extraordinary exertions 
night and day, they chcarfully return to 
their work* "Every Saturday night many 

; divert ithemielves with dancing and finging, 
.which they ftile plays; and, notwithftand- 
ing their week's labour, continue this vio* 
lent exercife aU night. -But their own way 
of :dancing 1%- droll indeed ; they put them- 
felves into ftrange poftures, and fliake* their 
hips and-great^breafts to fuch a degree, that ^ 
it is impoffible- to refrain from' laughing, . 

F "^hough 
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though they go through thie whole perforia-' 
ancc with profound gravity, their feet beat- 
ing time remarkably quick ; two of them 
generally dance together, and fomedmes do 
not move fix inches from the fame place. 
After the interment of acorpfe, they always 
dance and fing dolefully ^ but there is no 
knowing wKat they fay on tbefe occafions. 
They ufed formerly to hlive no other inftm- 

^ ment than a bow with two or three wiresy 
which they ftruck with a ftick, ms^dng a 
noife flarangely diilbnant and uncouth. 

After Chriftmas, the canes .are i^oft .of 
them high, and require continual weeding 
with hot 6 ; foon after, £c»me.of them begin 
to look yellow, a ptooi of the approacluof 
crop-^time, when every ofie begins to. bje bufy 

in preparation. 

I had once occaiioii^ to attend the gang x)f 
coopers, to reckon the ft^ves for; the hogf- 
heads and puncheons they .had been cutting 
fome time before in the woods ; but it was 
a mod difagreeabk jaunt,, and took us up 

. four days. We .were upon our legs frona 
before fun-rife till after fuu-fet, wkh very 

^ little intermiffion. In: the. mornings the 
dews fell heavily Upon us j and the under- 
wood being at that time uncommonly high^ 
the road^was repderedffo intricate that the 
negroes were under the neceflity o£ clearing 

thexu 
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thenl with fliai^ oatlafles ; nor fhbuld we 
have known where the ftaves lay, but for the 
boughs of trees which the negroes had form-- 
fd into, ant irch near them. After a little 
time we were alsioft baked in the hot fun, 
and ,th^ wopda were clofed in fuch a maii- 
ner that we received no benefit from the fea- 
breeze when it fprung up; this^ together 
with the %ht of blgck and yellow fnakes, 
(fbme of the latter twenty feet long) a.mtr)* 
titude of fcorpions, rats, and ants, under the 
ftaves ; the <j\iantkies of- w^fp^ nefts, (thefe 
inftiSls being of a very largekind, and their 
ftings fraught: wj;th' ^^vifulejit venom) in the- 
niaiiy lime-rtreps whijch we p^^ft, made the 
expedition not only difaigreeaWe and weari^i^ 
fome, but horrible and dangerous. . 

One of the negroes was fp ftvuig in the 
face by a fingle wafp, that hq was a fright-* 
ful objeA for two or three days ; and it was 
a fortunate circumftance that the whole body 
qf them did not attack him at once* 

On the 4th of February We began to cut 
canes, and took upon us our diflferent charges } 
the negroes wer€ appointed to their (lations, 
fpme to the boilingt*houfe, others to the 
mill, and others again to the ftillThoufe, 
which laft wqre divided into f?parate watches, 
and the mill was kept going night and day« 
A gT^s^t majority, were cutting canes in the 
. ' F 2 add} 
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field; did waimnen and boys were bufy 
leading ; and every one, in Ihert, wae iii 
continual motion; The canes, after the 
jtiice wa» expreflcdi \cere dried in the yard, 
and' betfanie good trafli for the fiirnaces,' 
which were alfo llippUed from large piles of 
wood y the green tops of the canes are cut 
off before, and ferve as excellent provender 
for the catde and horf^s j the offals^ and re- 
fufe of eirery thing- make the hogs' exceed^ 
ingly fat. 

All the timitf the negroes a¥c bnfy with the 
crop, they make fo mtidh norfe in finging 
that they may be h^afd a great way offj 
and firom thkt circumftance, idded to their 
dirOcy hbe, they have no fmalt r^femblance, 
in the eye of a^ ftrangdr, to a fvvarm of bees. 
As I have before mentioA^ed the prOcefs of 
making fugar and rum, I v^ill nov<^ endta- 
vant to give an account of the planting the 
great or Indian torn, which takes up about 
a week in the wet month of April, when the 
rains are fometimcs fo heavy, that they are 
obliged to' leave off grinding canes for that 
time. 

The large fields arfe generally fqiiare, and 
contain a gfekt many different canfe-pieces, 
between e^feh of which a fpace is Itfi for 
Guinda-grdfs aiid Scotch-grafsj the fornier 
remarkably fuCculerit and luiurianti ^nd an 

excellent 
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excellent food for the ftock ; tliey: are botih 
of infinite uie, as they grow when the native 
grafs is burnt up and e^haufted, particularly 
the Guilneia-grafs, which is mofl in eftcem^ 
though very lately introduced upon the 
ifland : Some hav^ planted it with fuch fuc- 
cefs near the towns, that it has yielded fihem< 
vaft profit. 

The great corn 19 planted between each 
rpw of canes, which, having been cut, are at 
that time low. The negroes plant the grain 
in (tight furrows made with their hoes, not 
profufely, but after the nianner of our beana 
in gardens ; the ground being moift, it fooa 
appears above the furface, and in the begin- 
ning of Jilne a large crop i^ relapQd, without 
harming the canes in the lealL The grain 
is incloied in a large huik, which is pulled 
off with the hand; as are al(b the heads of 
thfe Guinea^corn, which is reaped a Uttle be-* 
fore Chriftma^. The great corn i§ chiefly 
eat by the negroes, who are fond of it roaftr 
ed ; it is frequently given to horfes, efpeci- 
ally in towns. The Guinea-corn, when 
ground, makes tolerable cakes, which arc al- 
moil as thin as a wafer. The heads un«* 
thralhed are given to the hqgs. 

The canes were all cut, and the crop end- 
ed by the 4th of June, juft before I left the 

ifland; 
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ifland ; and chey were btify fending the fun 
garsr and rum abdard the diderent fhips. 

i fliall now make fome obfcrvationa on 
the abilities a^d diipofitions of the negroes 
and othei? flaves as> they appeared to me: 
The m^ amcmgft the bjacks are moftty ac- 
itve and very ftrong ; I have known one of 
fhem carry a white man, who has not been 
able to walk, for a mi^e and upwards an his 
Iiack, widiout'qnce fetting him down or 
being at all fatigued. Many of them are 
tcdi ?cnd well made, but their legs are often 
fenlty in ftiape ; they ride well, and fbme 
«f them in die towns play the backfword 
■with great adroitncfsj in general they are 
rery cranning and given to tricking, do not 
feem fond of their wives, but ftill are jea-r 
laiss of tbcm ; they underflaiid flattery as 
weli as mofl: people, and are of themfelvcs 
indolent and nafty. The brown men are 
mic £qi ftrong or capable of work, and are 
more tshievifh if poffible than the negroes j 
ieosie of them are very good locpking^ and of • 
a large fize. 

The women are a good deal like the men^ 
bat fljU more artful ; very fbnd af .Europe- 
ans^ and will do any thing for them. The 
Hack cmly go to the field ; the brown wo- 
jueii are generally kqpt by the white men,* 
except now and then a favourite negro„ 

whicH 
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. tf^lilch fome few prefer. I kaye fiud before 
that they can be faithful; they are Tcry 
fond of their children, and t^ou^.ihc 
white men go to a.diftant part of the xiland 
and defert d^em, they fliJl obiTerve the £uxtc 
. iinremitted care and attentipn. 1:0 their xM- 
, fpring. Their Ihifts are of the^fineft HoU 
land, when the liberality of their Jceepen 
will allow it; and this they pjrijie th^m£e^» 
inoft in. iSome of them are ^ally hand* 
fome, and with the additiba of a fgrhite tc 
chintz gown and petticpat apd white hat; 
look very neat : In 4:omp¥wa, , i^y a;re foaid 
of. red* and blue cal^^ancb Jiof petticoats; 
coral necklaces amd gi>kive4ir7fings )^ka£t 
them much..^ In their pcrfc^g; they are inc- 
markably <jeap,' batting t mc^ rUrrdjiy*. . .- 

I cannot ozx^ mentionH^g tjo^'good^^bdSs 
of inoculatioH^ on this ^eftate: Thirty chil- 
dren, adult^ Creole, ai)4.j^i^i#ie4. negroes, 
took the infedion, a^dg9t;v^eU through; 
out of that number . only one child dil^d ; 
the reft were fick but a very fliprt time, a«id 
'thinly marked. A phyfician and fi^geoa 
attei^ded, who received at; the. raite ofiz:^ 
6d. per head for each. The child diat died 
belonged to a mulatto womaix, and ijo pa- 
i:ent in th6 univerfe couid be moreaffibcfced; 
file fell out of one fit into anotlier, and fcur 
z long time was oncoafQlable. 

Tbc 
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The women are temarkably jcstlous of 
each other, and carry that paflion to the 
greateft elcefs. They fometimes do m,iich 
mifchief by-adminiftring poifons, 6f which 
they have various kinds in the ifiand, feme 
of them very fubtile and lingering in their 
efie<%8. The general name with the negroes 
for thele poifons lis obea^ which is frequendy 
given to c^e aii^er upon any flight catife; 
5iey do it in fecret, and keep it fo, nor is 
the perfon who adminifters it often? found 
out. One poor Mack, wench, called ^uno^ 
was fufpe^^d of having taken fome from a 
merry, ftout, hard-working girl; flie of a 
fudden grew - downcaft, fuffcred almoll • a 
total lofs- df appetite, aiid continued thus 
without any vifible decay or alteration for 
five months ; bfcfore I left the ifland, the ne- 
groes (aid " ibmebddy had given her oiea.^^ 

The negro-women are not prolifip, owing 
perhaps to climate, conftitution, poor living, 
and hard work 5 or probably to all the Cir- 
camilances united. We had about a dozen 
New Guinea negroes brought on the plan- 
tation in the * courfe of ten months ; they 
feemed low-fpirited,' perhaps from the voy- 
age, which is generally fatal to great num- 
bers, and thofe who furvived having expe- 
rienced the fevered ufage and confinement^ 
it is no wonder they wwe deje<fled and did 

not 
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not thrive well at firft ; but they foon grew 
fprightly, and went through the inocula- 
tion and fmail-pox without fuffering much. 

The overfeer ufed to punifli the flaves for 
trivial faults, and that very feverely ; after 
ordering them thrige or four dozen lalhes 
with a long whip (which i8 always per- 
formed by the negro-driver with great dex- 
terity) over the buttocks, whi)ft fmarting 
with pain, he ufed to give them the further 
difcipline of ebonies^ which is fomething like 
our birch with fliort prickles ; the poor 
creatures are always ftretched upon the 
ground, one holding each limb* I am for- 
ty to fay they do not feem to feel for each 
other. 

There are churches in every parifh of 
this ifland ; yet, except in the towns, I 
fear they are little frequented but on that 
awful occafion the burial of the dead. The 
planters feem to have no religion at all, at- 
tending to nothing but the means of attain- 
ing fuperfluous wealth, at the expenfe of 
both the health of body and foul ; and it 
cannot be a matter of wonder that thoie 
who are conftantly infliding punifhment on 
their fellow-creatures, fliould be deaf to 
every call of the mild voice of Chriftianity* 
Should a planter begin his career with any 
of the finer feelings of the foul, continued 

G habit$ 
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habits of cruelty foon entirely deftroy thenl^ 
Where, alas! is that charity that "fuffer* 
long and is kind?** Art thou, O divine 
emblefti of all gbodnefs, fled the earth? 
In what -dark corner of the nniverfe doft 
thou hide thyfelf from the hardened fon^ 
of men ? I)ifpel once more with thy glori- 
ous light the mift that i§. afpund us ; point 
out to us the necefllty of brotherly love ; 
and give us the £upr erne ^felicity of en-* 
larging the minds of thofe of oiii:. fellow- 
creatures now loft in barbarifipa and igno- 
rance, that this prefent age and ages yet to 
come may fing and leap for joy at. the 
knowledge of a Saviour, who will. wipe the 
tears from fevery eye, and beflow upon ua 
and them unfpeakable joys ^^hich will laft 
for evermore. 

Before I quit this melancholy fubje^l en^ 
tif ely,' I mull obfers^e that the attorney of 
the plantation was not privy to the excemve 
punilhment inflicted on the flaves Iby the 
overfeer whom 1 left upon it in June .1785.; 
I fpare his name in hopes he may feeiiia er- 
ror, but inake this diftiiidlipi)! becaufe a. ve- 
ry different ; per fon afted in that capacity 
when I fir ft went into the employ.. 

If a: general emancipation qf the Haves 

fhduld not be effedled, Oiuglit we to bclefs 

Uberai than the French and Spaniards,, who 

" ' have 
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havr planted Chriftianity' in their iflands, 
are by no means fo fevere in their difcipline, 
and yet have experienced no bad effeds from 
either ? A great* many faults comm,itted by 
th»::flave& muft be imputed to their igno- 
ringe. I remember a black fevetely punifh- 
ed* bn board a (hip on the following occ^- 
fion: Finding a pair of fhoes lying about 
the waift, he took and converted them to 
his own ufe, which being made kpown to 
the ic!4ptainj he';wa8 ordered to be flogged, 
.for in fuch a coiifined place it was eafy to 
afceijt;iin whofe property they were, and, if 
this - matter had bfeen overlooked, it would 
have been a bad example to the fhip's crew;, 
thfe ne^ro all the time of his puniflament 
cried, out, Majfa me no teevee^ me takee. 

• t ihall conclude with remarking, that 
fortunes are not now fo eafily acquired as 
formerly in the ifland of Jamaica. 7 he in- 
creafe^' of white people /of late years has been 
immenib, tho\:^h many who go from this 
couBttry are carried off in a week*s time, by 
the fever and flu3?, to which they are fub- 
jeA on their arrival; thefe are pften got by 
impimdence, in excefs pf eating, drinking, 
or exercife, under a hot fun, and being ex- 
pofed to the dews at night and the land- 
breeze, which, though it feems to come as 
a friend, ofteA proves a fatal enemy. No- 

G 2 thiT^g 
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thing IS more deftrndlive, particularly to oitr 
foldier 8 and feamen, than new rum; The 
fruits are wholefome, when eaten mode- 
rately j but too. great a liberty taken with 
them, brings on the flux, a diforder much 
alleviated by the ufe of pomegranites* Bi- 
lious fevers are very common, for which 
bitters fteeped in Madeira wine or old rum 
are given as a remedy ; but in &:11 fevers the 
healthy air of the mountains generaUy;Te- 
ftores the patient, thovigh much exhauftcd* 

Property is here exceedingly precarious. 
I have before obferved that fires are parti- 
cularly dangerous, in country as well as 
town ; if a cane-piece once takes hold, there 
is no knowing where it wilt'^end, particular- 
ly if there is a ftrong breeze. Karthquafces 
are frequent, (though I only felt oiie whilft 
on the ifland) and fometimes very danger- 
ous, cfpecially near the fea. The hurri- 
canes are tremendous vifitations, and gene- 
rally do much mifchief. The lightning is 
oft-times awful and vivid beyond defcrip- 
tion ; the heats are intenfe, exhauft the vi- 
tal powers, and confequently fliorten life. 
Many merchants come home emaciated evei. 
ry five years, and return quite renovated ; 
yet what will not the thirft of gain^ tempt 
people to endure ? 

1 would not by what I have faid infinu- 

ate 
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ate that all wlio refide in tlie Weft-Indi«* 
are avaricioufly inclined; there are many 
wortl^ exceptions, naany liberal and coa- 
fcientious men, eftimable citizens of the 
world, and ornaments to the commercial 
line.. But vice^ fraud, and cruelty, have 
ranged with frequent and ample fteps no- 
puniftied in thofe iflands. I fhall only add^ 
that thofe are wife who know their own 
good, and the excellence of the conftitutipn 
and climate of Great-Britain, which receives 
the produce of the moft diftant regions ixir 
to her abundaftt ftoi-es* 
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THE horfes of th? fs^yannabi breed are 
rather low and delicate^ run very weW 
in chaifes and kittereena^ are tolerably fleet^ 
and pleafant for the road. Horfe- racing has 
been lately introduced in the iiland, the 
rage for which is now fo furprifingly great, 
that the Creoles are fometimes attended on 
the turf by negro boys with heavy bags of 
dollars, and large fuins are betted. The 
mules of this ifland are tall and well made, 
and anfwer for the mills better than the 
horfes. A good proof afs will fell for i col, 
currency* 

The oxen are remarkably large and flrong, 
lo{^g-horned, and much ufed for draught; 
on fome plantations they are yoked to the 
mills. The beeves are in vaft quantities all 
over the ifland, are very fine and large, and 
fell to the butchers, who go to all quarters 
for diem, at about loL a--head« The cows 

do 
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do not give more ttaii a pint or a qiiait of 
milk a-day j butter has been made, but it is 
j>oor ftuffi The flieep in many parts art 
large, often extremely fat or lean ; if fent 
from home, they lofe their wool, which de- 
generates into hair ; and it is wonderfiil to 
obferve how the climate changes them. In 
England, their thick woolly coats defend 
them firota the feverity of the winter, and 
afterwards afford a covering for manHnd ; 
whereas in Jamaica they have no occafion 
for fuch warmth, having a much more cool 
and fuitable cloathii^, and become in a ihort 
time party-coloured. — ^In this hot fiountiy 
are no fubterranean mines of coal, the woods 
affi>rding fewel Sufficient for the wants <dt 
the inhabitants^ 

The goats .thrive exceedingly in all parts, 
and are large j the flefh of the young is ex* 
cellent i^eat,: and, with a little faked pork, 
makes good mock-turtle. The milk ot die 
goat is very fweet and good. Hogs are nu- 
merous, axui of the middle fize; they thtive 
beft in crop-time, and become exceedingly 
fat by eating the offals of the fugar and cane 
tops ; at other times they feed chiefly on 
Guinea-corn. The boars are very fierce, 
and fometimes gore one another to death. 

When Columbus firft difcovered the Weft- 
Indian xfl^ds,^ none of the animals here 
:^ mentioned 
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mentioned had ever been feen by the natives, 
but were brought from the old world by 
the Spaniards* 



Class IL — -O f BIRDS. 

THE carrion-crow is of the fize of a 
full-grown turkey, foars to a vaft 
teight, and is of fuch ufe in devouring 
dead carcafes in and near the towns, that 
five potuids penalty is levied on any per- 
iqn who kills one of them. They are the 
means of preventing many diftempers which 
might otherwife arife from naufeous fmells 
and infedted ain 

The pelican is a very large fea*fowI, be- 
ing fixty inches in length from the point of 
his bill to the end of his tail, and nearly 
equal in bignefs to a fwan ; the colour of 
the whole body is white ; and a bag hangs 
down from his bill, which he fometimes 
contradts and draws up in fuch a manner 
that it is fcarce vilible ; at other times it ia 
fo dilated, as to contain many gallons of 
water. They fly in a right line at equal 
diftances, generally diredl their courfe where 

tl^ere 
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theM is plenty of filh, and afibrd the gen- 
try much diverfion in fhooting therp. 

The Giiinea fowls are in vaft plenty; 
they fly by flocks in a line, and walk or 
run in the fame order to the number of 
eighty or a hundred. This bird is well 
known in £ngland. 

Turtle-dores are very common and in 
much efteem, as is alfb the ground-dove, 
& beautiful little bird, that runs before pai^ 
iengers at the diftance of ten ox twelve 
fzrds J the body is not much bigger than 
that b£ a lark, is thought very delicate eat- 
ing, and makes a ;noft excellent foup. 

The partridge was brought here many 
years fijice, is wonderfully increafed in 
number, but degenerated in fize, beiixg not 
much bigger than a quail, by which name 
it is generally known. It affords no great 
diverfion. in Ihqoting, aor dft the dogs em- 
ployed in the purfuit pofltefs that ad^nirable 
fcent peculiar to more temperate climates, 
in the rainy feafons, are plenty of teals, and 
ibme wild-ducks. 

The moil common birds are the black 
parroquets, which make a very difagreeable 
noife, and pick up the new-fown corn. 
They are as big as our nMgpies, and have 
bills like parrots. The negroes fay, the 
black parroquets are good for yam^ 1. e.-good 

H to 
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to eat J tlaey arc often knocked down with 
flicks. 

The birds of fong are few in number, 
at the head of which may be placed the 
American mockrbird, generally called . the 
nightingale. Many birds of the moft beau- 
tiful plumage, with tufts of feathers on 
their heads, are found in the woods. The 
humming-birds are met with here, one 
kind of which is very diminutive, qrntc 
common, and fucks the flowers upon the 
wing. They are Ihot with fand. A num- 
ber of owls of various kinds inhabit the 
woods, fome of them very large, and beau- 
tifully diverfified. 



Class III. Of FISHES akd AM- 
PHIBIOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

UPON the banks and in the rivers of 
this ifland are found thofe dreadful 
monfters the alligators, which have been fo 
often defcribed, that it is needlefs for me 
to fay more of thenx than, that I have 
known them feize young children, fheep, 
and goats ; and many have been fii:ed at 

with 
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with flugs and bullets, without being hin* 
dered from carrying off their prey. 

The fharks are very numerous, particu- 
larly in the bays and harbours, where many 
perfons have beeil devoured by them ; fome 
of the negroes ate fo expert in fwimming 
and diving, and fo little afraid of them, 
that they will attack and ftab them in the 
belly with knives. 

. The fea produces baraceutas, (which are 
excellent , when they do not feed upon cop- 
peras rocks) albicores, and dolphins. The 
ihoals of flying fifh are numberlefs ; and it 
is very entertaining to obferve the purfuits 
of the dolphins, which leap a confiderable 
height out of the water after them. The 
change of colour in the dolphin when dy- 
ing is too quick and wonderful to defcribe 
yrith precifion. . 

Of the turtles or fea-tortoifes, there are 
four . different forts ; the trunk-turtle, the 
loggerhead, the hawk-bill, and the green- 
turtle. The trunk-turtle is rank and un- 
wholefome, larger than any other fort, and 
has a higher and rounder back ; the logger- 
head is little better ; the hawk-bill is of a 
purgative nature, but it produces the real 
tortoife-fhell, which is fo juftly admired. 
The green-turtle is that which proves fo 
^reeable to the palate when dreffed with 

H 2 proper 
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proper ingredients, b\it they are three part$ 
wafted in the voyage to England ; it is only 
at Jamaics^ they arc to be had in perfection ; 
their general rendezvous is at the Gran4 
Caymanes, which lies between Jamaica andl 
Cuba, and where the fhips generally takte in 
their fupply of them. The largett are a- 
bout 2501b. weight; but thofe of about 
50 lb. or 60 lb. are reckoned the bcit It i& 
faid they are nine days in the aft of gene- 
ration, produce more eggs than any other 
of the oviparous tribe, and will come many 
himdred leagues to the Grand Caymaneci to, 
lay them. 

There is alfo a land-turtle In this iflandj 
which is ftot bad eating ; and alfo land- 
crabs, which the negroes fometimes e«, 
but they are filthy looking things, and g^ 
nerally feed upon carrion. They burrow 
Jike rabbits, in the ground. 

The riyers abound widi excellent fifh, 
$nappers, about the fize of our large 
roaches, but flatter, are very common ; 
mullets, which are much about the fame 
fize, with a more bluflf head, are very deli- 
cate ; cakpavers, about the fize of a mid- 
dling jack, are innumerable, but hard to 
ftrike; they are very delicious ftewcd in 
their fat : but the Jew-filh is reckoned the. 

greateft 
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g^pcatcft delicacy, though I never faw any of 
^em. 

An extraordinary and miich-eftecmcd 
filh of exquifite tafte and flavour, tailed the 
mouxttain-mullet, is found in the holes ^did 
cavities of rocks where the rain-water is 
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^LASS IV. Of insects and 

REPTILES. 

• . . . . • 

THE yellow fnakes are generally met 
With in the woods, and fometimcs 
e:^tend to the length of ten yards or more ; 
the middle part of them is black and ycl- 
low, fpeckled, and as thick as a man's 
thigh ; they carry their heads ere6l, about a 
yard from the ground, are very ugly, and 
covered with filthy flime. As they trail a- 
iong their unwieldy length upon the ground 
they may be obferved without danger, nod- 
ding their heads backward and forward, 
atnd fo flow in their rnotions, that a perfon 
pjay cafily chop them into many parts. 
Like eels, they will live a long time after be- 
ing thus fevered. The negroes fay they 

take 
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take their prey when fleeping, and wit| 
ilrangle the largeft ox, bv firft winding 
themfelves about a tree (where in feft they 
may be often feen) and then about its nect, 
and after the bead is dead they fuck the 
blood. 

The black fnafces are about a yard long, 
and fmall, very .quick, and much in the 
grafs. I never knew them do any mifchief, 
and they are a great enemy to the lizard 
tribe. 

The fcorpions chiefly frequent old wood, 
and often lurk in fhoes that are laid by; 
the bite is very venomous. Their figure 
has been often defcribed, and fome authors 
are of opinion the poifon lays in the iling. 

The centipede, an inhabitant of old wood, 
is alfo very dangerous, and ha? its njtme 
from the number of legs it poffefles ; they 
are fomething like an infedl we have in 
England, but much larger, are often pre- 
ferved in fpirits of wine, and brought 
home. 

The lizards are of many difierent kinds j 
the fpecies which dart along the ground in 
a zigzag way, and make a rattling noife, are 
of a very difguftful appearance, of a brown 
and yellow colour, fpeckled like fnakes; 
thefe do great harm by nipping the young 
buds of corn, they are not other wife hurt- 
ful 
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;ful tx) mankind, do not change their colour, 
liave four feet (as all other lizards have), , 
their head is like that of a iifh, and they 
have a long tail tapering to the point 
Strangers are much alarmed by the ruftlihg 
noife they make, particularly near the pen- 
guin fences. , It is very diverting to fee the 
black fiiake feize the lizard, round which 
he twills himfelf, and darts his tongue into 
his prey, which lays as if dead, and when 
the fnake begins to ilacken, the ^vily vidlim 
fuddenly darts from the circle in which ht 
is inclofed, and i$ chafed into fome hole by 
the fnake, from which he feldom efcapcs. 

There are other lizards which go much 
about the houiies, and fome which abide 
chiefly upon trees 5 the former change co- 
lour as you look on them, and from a deep 
black wUl become a charming blue ; they 
have lively little eyes, and feed chiefly upon 
flies and ants. Another and a lefs fpecies 
take the colour of old laths, and feem in- 
crufted by the wood j in this ftate they lie 
for their prey, and readily take it. Some 
are of a bright brown, fpotted with yellow, 
and are frequently blowing out their red 
gullets. Thofe that are feen on trees are of 
a beautiful green, and are quite harmlels and 
familiar. When one of them is killed, the 
aats (of which there are myriads of inanr 

different 



difl&rent kinds) run off With the body iti ad 
liour or two. Thie brown lizard has a very 
loathfome *atid difagrceibk appearance, iis of 
a more ugly fliajpe than any I have mention- 
ed,^ and ife ftreaked with yelloW. I have 
heard of focae ' dangerous liziards, but never 
fawany. 

The ants are very trotiblefome about thti 
houfes, particularly the large brown ant, the 
black ant, and the fmall fugar ant; they 
fpoil the provifiqns and every thing they can 
g^t tO| are very difagreeablie in the cane- 
pieces, and bite the feet aiid legs of the peo^ 
pie employed. They bUild their liefts in the 
woods, upon the branches of trees, to the 
fize of an anchor, which the negroes ofteil 
get, as the eggs are efteemed good food for 
the poultry. 

The mvkfquitoes (infedts fo miich fpoken 
of, and fo troublefome in the hot countries) 
make a buzzing noife, are bigger than a 
gnat, and are armed with a probofcis, which 
they dart into the flefti with fuch violence 
as fomedmes to occaiion a fever ; they, are 
moft hurtful to new-comers of roaft-beef 
habits. At night the inhabitants guard their 
beds with mufquitoe nets, which are in ge- 
neral made of checked mtufliri or fomething 
fine, fo as to prevent thefe infe<5ls from find- 
ing accefs through them ; they are contrived 

to 
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to fall d&iirn all at OAte^ and reach to the 
floor on every fid^^ j the infefts are bruflied 
tout before bed-tinie ; fumigation is howevet 
the only thing that drivfes them out entire-** 
ly, and of this the remedy is almoft as bad 
as the difeafe. 

The crickets^ locufts, aiid gtafshoppers, are 
numerous and large, and make an uncom*- 
mon noife at night. 

A very deftnidlive and difagreeable infedl: 
-called the 66Ck-roach, frequents the houfes ; 
they live chiefly in chinks and crannies, but 
iget amongft cloaths and deftroy them fafl j 
diere are innumerable multitudes of them, 
imd when killed they ftink abominably. 

Of the papilionaceous tribe the number 
and Variety are exceedingly great. Some of 
them are troublefome, but have a rooted 
enemy in an infedl about the fite of a bat, 
called the mufquitoe-hawb. 

As the cochineal is a native of the Weft- 
Indies and South America, though not conb- 
xnon in JsuDiaica, I have here fubjoined an 
extraift from the ingenious Abb^ Raynal's 
account of that curious and valuable infecft. 

'^ The cochineal is an infeft 6f the fite 
and form of a bug ; the two fexes are dif- 
tin6t, as in moft odier animals. The fe- 
male fixed upon a point bf the plant almoft 
ftoai the firft ki^iant of its binh, remains 

I always 
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always attached to it by a kind of trunks 
and prelents to the eye oaly an hemifpheri- 
cal cruft, which covers all the other parts ; 
this coveruig is changed twice in twenty-five 
days, and is fprinkled over with a white 
and thick duft, which is immifcible with 
waten At this period, which is that of pu- 
.berty, the male, which, is much fmaller 
and more flightly made, ilTues out of a fa- 
rinaceous tube, by means of wings, with 
which it is provided j he flutters over the 
immoveable females, and fixes uppn each of 
them. The fame female is thus vifited by 
feveral males, who perifh foon after fecun-^ 
dation. The bulk of the femate vifibly, en- 
larges till a drop of liquid, which efcapes 
from under her, fhews diat the eggs, which 
are in great number, will foon make their 
appearance. The little infedls burfl: their , 
covering at the time of their birth, and foon i 
.fpread themfelves over the plant to choofe a I 
.favourable fpot to fix upon, 

" The fhr ub, whicji is called by the 
name of nopal or Indian fig, is about five 
feet high ; its ftem is flelhy, large, flattened, | 
downy, a little rough, and covered with i 
clufters of thorns regularly, difpofed upon 
its furface ; it branches out very much, and 
grows narrow, as well as, its branches, at 
every point of ramification j this gives, to 

the 
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the portion of the pknt thus made narrow 
the form of an oval, thick, and thorny leaf; 
it has no other leaves but thefe. Its flowers, 
fcattered over the young ft ems, are com- 
pofed of a fcaly calix, which fupports fe ve- 
ra! .petals and ftamina. The piftilj fur- 
mounted with a fingle ftyle, and concealed 
at the bottom of the calix, grows along with 
it into a fruit fit for eating; it refemblesa 
fig, and, is full of feeds fixed in a kind of 
reddifti pulp.-«There are feveral fpecies of 
nopal; thofe which have a fmooth ftem, 
with a number of thorns placed too dole 
to each other, are not fit for the breeding of 
the cochineal. Thefe infects thrive well on 
that fort which have but few thorns, and 
a downy furfacc proper to give them a 
firmer footing. Wind and cold rain, as 
well as too much damp, are injurious to the 
plant. The mode of lopping the trees is not 
advantageous ; it is better Co replant it eve- 
ry fix years, by putting feveral pieces of the 
ftems into cavities of fome depth difpofed 
in a quincunx or a fquarc, at the diftance 
of fix or eight feet from each other. A fpot 
thus planted, and diftinguilhed by the 
name of nopalry, is ufually no more than 
two or ihree acres iii extent. The cultivator 
fhould take care to rid them of the caterpil- 
lar. — 'Eighteen months after the plantation^ 

I 2 the 
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the nppal 13 covered *»with cochineals; but 
iji grder to diftribute them more regularly 
over the whole plant, ?ind to prevent them 
from injuring each other from their proxi-. 
,mity, fmall ncfts, made of the outfidc rind 
of the cocoa, and filled with twelve qr fifr 
teen females ready to lay their eggs, ?ire 
fixed to f pines at certain diftances ; die lit- 
tie ones 4ich come out, fix thcmfelve; pi^ 
the popal» and attain to their utmoft growth 
in twp months, which h the limited dura^ 
tioo of their life. They are then gathered j 
a^nd thi* operation is continued every two 
xnonths, from pdloher till May. The crop 
niay be lefs valuably if it fhould be mixed 
with another kind of cochineal of a lower 
price„ or if there be a great quantity of 
males, which are in little eftimation, * be- 
caufe they are lefs, and that they fall off be- 
fore the time. This crop i$ to be gathered 
ibme days before the laying of the egg«> 
either to prevent the lofs of the eggs, which 
are rich in colour, or to hinder the little 
pnes from fixing on aplant i^vhich is already 
exhaufted, and muii be left to itfelf -for a 
few months. Beginning then by the bot- 
tom of the plant, the cochineals are fuccef- 
fivelv detached with a knife, and are made 
to fall into a bafon placed underneath, one 
of the edges of which being flattened, adapts 

- ' itfelf 
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itfelf exaftly to the plant, which is after- 
wards cleaned with the fame knife or with a 
^loth. 

** Immediately before the rainy feafon 
oomes o^x, in order to prevent the total de- 
ftru^Hon of the cochineals, which might be 
occafioned by the unwholefbmencfs of the 
air, the branches of the nopal, loaded with 
infant infedis, are cut off; thefe branches 
are laid up in the houfes, where they main- 
tain their freflinefs as all mucilaginous 
plants do. Here the cochineals thrive in 
the bad feafon. As foon as that is pajQTed, 
they are placed on the trees, where the yir 
irifying fpirit of the air foon makes th^nji 
propagate^ 

' " TThe wild cochineal, a different fpecies 
from the fine or mefte<^ue cochineal we 
have been fpeaking of, but cultivated in the 
fame places and on the fame plant, does not 
require as much care and precaution j it; is 
a more hardy infed, and bears the injuries 
of the air better : The crop of it fe conff- 
quentiy lefs variable in the produce, and 
. may be gathered all the year. This infeft 
differs from the other inafmuch as it is more 
voracious, lefs abounding in colour, and en- 
veloped in a kind of cotton, which it ex- 
tends two Jines all round it. This fpecies 
|»xiltiplies more readily, fpreads farther and 

fader, 
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fafter, without any 'afliftaiice, fa that a no- 
palry is foon covered with them. As its 
produce is more certain, ^s its price is equi- 
valent to two-thirds of that of the finer fort, 
and as it propagates upon all fpecies of no- 
pal, it may be cultivated with fuccefs^ but 
leparately, becaufe if it were placed near 
the other, it would ftarve it, and the other 
might alfo be fmothered under the down. 
This ipecies is alfo found in Peru, upon a 
very prickly nopal, which is very common 
there. 

" As foon as the cochineals are gathered, 
they are plunged in hot water to kill them* 
There are different ways of drying them : 
The beft is to expofe them to the fun for fe- 
veral days, by which means they acquire a 
red brown colour, which the Spaniards call 
renegrida ; the fecond method is to put 
them in an oven, where they aflume a grey* 
ifh colour ftreaked with veins of purple, 
which hath given them the name oi jajpea^ 
da ; but the mod imperfedl, which is what 
the Indians mofl generally praftife, confifts 
in putting them on plates along with their 
cakes of maize, in which procefs they are 
frequently burnt, and are called negra. 
Though the cocliineal be claffed in the ani- 
mal kingdom, the fpecies of all others the 
mod likely to corrupt, yet it never fpoils^ 

Without 
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Without any other care than that of merely 
keeping it in a box, it hath been preferved 
in all its virtue for ages. 

" This valuable produ<flion would proba- 
bly proceed in difierent parts of Mexico, 
but hitherto fcarce any, befide the province 
of Oaxaca, hath ferioufly attended to it. 
The crops are more plentiful on a "barren 
than on a fertile foil, and have experienced 
lefs accidents in an agreeably mild expofurc 
than where the heat and cold were more 
ienfibly felt." 
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•The i^LAbJTAlN TREE; 

HE fruit of this tirfe^ is the jprifteipal^ 
and ihbft ifteemed breid-ftliit ; it iS 
about the thicknefs of a man's wrift> inclof^d 
in a hulk, and is about five incheis long ; 
ttiany gtow In clufteris round the pedicle; 
Before it is rijpe, it is either boiled or baked 
at the fire, and has a mealy tafte ; but wheii 
tipe, it is very delicioitis, and, frefli from the 
tree^ eats like a pear, but of a more pleafing . 
flavour. It loves to be near water, in hoU 
low ground, and rifes to the height of teii 
or twelve feet ; the leaves are about feven 
feet long, a foot and an half broadly of a fine 
green colour, and are frequently ufed for 
drefliiig bliftets • the flem bears fruit only 
once, but fprouts are continually Ihooting 
from amongft the roots of the flem, and 
thefe bear fruit in a twelvemonth. It is not 
a native of the ifland, but was carried thither 
from the Canaries. Something like a crofs 
appears on the fruit. 

The 
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The Pawpaw Tree, if it may be called a 
tree, has a fpreading root, grows to twenty- 
five feet in height ; its trunk is green, thick, 
tender, and fucculent,' and. though often of 
the thicknefs of a man's thigh, it may be 
cut down with a knife at one ftroke. The 
leaves ftaiid oii long pedicles, at the top 
forming a Very beautiful head ; they are 
two feet or :more in breadth, and are deeply 
divid^Sd into five or feven.fegments ; they 
are of a deep grfeen on the upper,- but of a 
paler on the tinder fide; the flowers are 
yellow, trioderately large, and hang in cluf^ 
ters. The fruit is large, and, when ripe, 
yellbw. 

The Piftachio Tree grows to a confiderable 
fize ; the trunk is thick, and covered with 
a brown cracked bark ; the branches are 
numerous and fpreading ; the male flowers 
are arranged into loofe catkinaj the female 
are vcty fmaU, and are fucceeded by the pif- 
tachio nuts ; the leaves are pinated on each 
fide the fibre, with an odd one at the end. 

Of the Indian Corn the root is fibrous ; 
the plant grows to eight or ten feet high j 
the ftilk is an inch or more, in diameter, 
ere<ft, robufl:, and fucculent ; the leaves are 
very numerous, two feet or more in length, 
of a bright grafly green, narrow, and point- 
ed at the extremities j the feeds are yellow 
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in jthe infide, of a very large hulk, about -the 
fize of a horfe-bean^ and flick clofe together 
in many Tows to a foft fubflance about four 
inches long, and. half as thick as a man's 
wrift; the feeds are rubbed oiF, -and the ne^ 
groes parch and eat them. Amongft this 
corn 1 have often obferved ia weed about 
three feet high, with a flower very like the 
paffion-flower. , . 

Calhaw Tree, or Virginia Thorn, grows 
to twenty feet high, is ramous, the leaves 
divided deep in many places, fomethijig 
like thofe ' Or. our hawthorn ; the fruit is of 
the. fize of a finall nut, and of a fine fcarlet 
colour; the branches are armed with- very 
long, iharp, and robuft thorns. , 

The Pomegranate Tree has a large root ; 
the form of the plant is. naturally tlxat erf" a 
fiirubj.but here it may be called a fmall tree ; 
the branches and twigs are long and fleud,ei% 
armed witKipines ; "the leaves ftand vsritEout 
order, are oblong, moderately broad,* ^nd of 
a dark green ; the flowers grow from the 
fides of the branches, are large, and, of a,fine 
deep red colour ; the fruit is bigger than.aa 
orange; round, and covered with a hard 
green rind ; within, it is formed into nine 
cells; the feeds are numerous, roundiih,.and 
red when ripe; a membrane divides every 
cell .of the fruit into two parts. — ^The Pome-. 
* * ^ ^ ./ grauatc 
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granate is of an-aftriftgent nature, and the 
beft remedy for fluxes, which are very com- 
mon in this ifland and all parts of the Weil- 
Indies. 

The Silver Tree, the root of which is 
long and brachiated, grows to twenty feet 
high, its trunk is ftraight and regular, its 
branches long, its bark is of a p^-le grey, 
and variegated with foots of a bright filver- 
l^ehite; the leaves ftand in pairs, are fmooth, 
thin, and of a greenifh yellow, an inch long, 
and near as broad at the bafe, whence they 
gradually diminifh to a point ; they are un- 
divided at the edges, and have fcarce any 
pedicles ; the flowers are fmall, whitilh, and 
grow at the ala^ of the leaves. It: is a na- 
tive of this ifland ; Sir Hans Sloane calls itj 
Myrtifolia arbor cortice ar^enteo^ fi'^T^. pallida: 
atbicante. 

Of the American AToe, the root is very 
large, oblong, crooked, and as it were joint- 
ed ; the leaves are fiive feet long, fix inches 
broad near the bafe, and twO or three inches 
thick ; tliey are hollowed, and of a bluifli 
green colour; the extremity terminates in a 
robuft brown fpine of two inches long, and 
the edges are befet with fpines of the fame 
kind, only fmaller, and bent downwards ; 
the ftalfc is round, as thick as 7i manV 
thigh, and -fometimes twenty feet 'high ; 
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the Aipper part of this ftalk forms a fpike of 
flowers fix feet or more in length ; the 
flowers are yellow, and ftand in clufters on 
pedicles,* growing gradually fhorter in, a 
regular aad beautiful manner, towarda the 
top like a pyramid. 

Of the Coffee Tree, the root i^ campofed 
of a number of long, not very thick, rami^ 
fications; the ftem Is round, two or three 
inches thick when well grown,- and the tree 
ten, twelve, or fourteen high ; it fends out 
branches from near the bottom, and thence 
all the way to the top ; thefe ftand two to- 
gether on the oppofite fides of the trvink ; 
they are while young very flexile^ and cot» 
vered with a whitifh bark, but as they 
gvo-iir older this becomes of the fame bfown 
colour with that of the trunk. The leaves 
{land two at a joint ; they are in fliape 
much like the common bay leaf, but larger, 
thinner, fofter, and of a paler green coloui; j 
they ftand on fliort pedicles, are four or 
five iiiches long, and two inches wide^ 
broadifli at the middle, narrow at the bafe^ 
and terminate in a very long narrow point j 
they are fomewhat undulated, are of a pale 
green colour on the upper fide, and whitifli 
underneath. The flowers ftand in little 
(jlufters, four or fi.ve together, in; the a/a of 
the leaves ; they have a ftiort pedicle, and 

aro 
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are wbite or a little reddifb, moderately' 
large, and of a fweet fmell ; the berries arc 
green at firft, afterwards red-, and when fuH 
ripe, black ; they are of the bignefs of a 
large currant-berry ; they are pulled when 
red, and being dried and the outfide takea 
oflF the white feed, which we fee white be- 
fore it is rpafted, afterwards of a dark 
bjown, is ground into powder, from whence 
our coffee. 

Of the Spaniih Woodbine, the root i^ tu- 
berous,, roundifh, and of the bignefs of a 
man^s head ; the flal^ is angular^ firm, aad 
tortuous; it winds itfelf about trees, and 
grows thus to twenty fccc high, is very 
much branched^ and of a btownilh colour. 
The leaves (land fingly at four inches ^if- 
tance from one another, with pedicles oE 
two inches or more in length ; the lea^ is 
divided into fey^a oblong fegments, is 
narroweft at the bafe, broader in the mid- 
dde, and thence -fraaHer again to the point ; 
the middle fegment is four inches long, and 
an inch broad, the othera are gradually 
fmaller as they recede from it ; the flowers 
are large, of a bright yellow, very beau^ 
ful, and fweet fcqnted; they ftand iingly 
en pedicles of three or four inches long ar- 
rifing from the leaves j it is a native of the 

iiie 
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The Contrayerva Plant, whicli is of fin- 
gular efficacy in various fevers incident to 
this iiland, ading as a fine fiidorific, and an 
excellent ftomachic when infuftd in Madei- 
ra or old rum, defer ves particular notice. 
The root is oblong, of the thicknefs of a 
man s little .finger, of an irregularly protu- 
berant furface, of a reddifh brown colour 
on the outfidc, aiid white within. Its tex- 
ture is fibrous, its tafte extremely bitter ; it 
defcends obliquely into the ground, and is 
fumiihed with a great number of large fi- 
bres. From this rife five or fix leaves, each 
on its feparate pedicle ; the pedicles are five 
inches long, round, and reddifli j the leaves 
at firft are of a kind of triangular figure^ 
and only undulated at the edges, but after- 
wards they become more deeply finuated; 
it bears a multitude of flowers, is thick and 
juicy, and when mature the feeds are white,. 
roundifh, and pointed. 

The Sugar Cane, the root of which is 
thick and fibrous, rifes to ten feet high or 
more ; the ftalk is round, jointed, and three 
or four inches thick ; the joints are three or 
four inches apart; when ^ the foil is riqh, 
rather more ; before it is ripe, the colour is 
green, but, as it ripens, grows yellow, and 
lends out a flower fomething like the reed 
at the top; the leaves (land fingly at the 
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joirvts, are tlxree feet long^ very narrow, and 
end in a point; the ftalk i^ full, of a whitifli 
and very , plealant juice ; the ufe of which, 
and of the reft of the plant, I have befiare 
defcribed% It is ufeful in every part. 

The Tamarind Tree is y^ry conunon in 
Jamaica j it rif?8 from a ftroag wide^fprcad- 
ing root to . the height of twenty-five fdet, 
and the branches are very thick and Iptead- 
ing ; the trunk is often . fo thick that two 
nien can fcarcely fathom it ; its bark is of a 
greyifh brown; the wood firm and reddifti; 
the leaves are long and pinated ; the flow- 
ers ftand in clutters, and are of a pale rofe 
colour J the fruit is like a be^ij-podin fhape 
and fize^ and has three or Four protube- 
rances, where the feeds lie; its outer rind 
is hardilh, thick, and brown j its inner rind 
tender and greenilh; the fpace between 
thefe contains a thick blackilh pulpy matter 
mixed with fibres. It is a very fine acid, 
and good in fevers. This fruit is put into 
fmall kegs filled with the juice of the fugar 
cane three parts boiled, and in this Itate fent 
home. 

The Bananas are of the fame kind as the 
plantain, but not eaten till ripe :; and then 
are of a fweeter and more lufcious tafte than 
the other. From the juicfe of them may be 
made good vinegar. 

The 



The Caffada or Caflata Root is iifed in^ 
Read o£ hrtgtd ; the plant grows to about 
forar or &ve feet in height, aiicl id much cul- 
tivated jv the juice expreffcd ffoni^the root 
(which, is about the thickli^fk of a man^s 
wrift) to prepare it for bread, is poifbnous, 
ai^.weB aathe root eaten with its juice* Yet 
this-juuie may be boiled over the fire till a 
great pai^ i« evaporated ; add the remain- 
der, if it be far evaporated, and fet by to 
ferment, will be fweet, and ferve in the 
place of honey ; if left evaporated, and fet 
by to ferment, it wiR make a very good and 
wholelome vinegar. 

The YamA, are fomethtng of the potatbe 
kind, growing chiefly in the mountains in. 
4>dd . ihapes, under-ground, . fom'etirties as- 
thick and loiig as a man's kg ; thefe are 
good boiled or baiked, and very fnealy. 

The Indian Jafinine growsr to the height 
of fix feet, is ftrong, and well britnchedj the 
kares grow in pairs, are broad* iii the middle, 
ead in a narrow point, are of a fhinkig green 
eQterur,and are perfeftly fmooth. iThe flowers 
are large and white, of a fine fragrant f cent, 
and ffcahd generally three or five ia a clufter. 
The fhrit is a finail black berry, Containing- 
one feed.. 

Guinea Pepper ha« an oblong, flender, and 
fibrous root ; it jgrows to the height effour 

feet^ 



&et^ is. iAilcK branched, and the leaves arc 
not qixjite fo largp as thofe of an hazle. The 
flowers rife from the wings of the leaves, 
are of a white or yellowifli colour, and the 
fruit is a berry without any pulp j fome are 
in ftxape like a barberry, fome like a flat pea.- 
hufli, and others are much in the form of a 
cylinJd^er ; die variety, in fhort, both in fize 
^tkd fliape, is very great. The feeds are par- 
tlctilarly pungent. Of the large peppers 
they make what if Called the pepper vinegar, 
which is much in efleem, as is alfo the 




The Cocoa h about the fize of a commo}i 
potatoe, but iljaped like an egg ; the out- 
iwrard hu£k is hard and ftringy ; the core <fr 
Icernel is eateft boiled; or roafted, and in tSL&fi 
ibmcwhat refembles a potatoe. 

The fweet Potatoes are found aliiioft all 
over the ifland, and are much in efteem ; tl^ 
llalks a^d leaves run fpreacti^g along tib,e 
ground like the ftrawberry ; the leaf in 
^ape is Cbonething like that of the ivy, 
ibaoptjh^ an4 rather larger ; it be^ a whitje 
fl,Qwer. • 

There are n^isuxy fppts of Peafe and Beans 
txatural to the iiland ; t^ kind in the gar- 
den belonging the eftitte ooa which I lived, 
:grew much after the mann^ of our Iddney- 
pe^n^ ; the leaf very flmil^^ ^^flpwer quite 
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white. Tke bean called Barrowby grows 
upoiibufhes'to the height of feven or eight 
.feet ; it yields a yellow flower, after which 
comes a fmall pod that contains the beans. 
The Sugar Beans are planted at. the foot of 
trees, mount up like ivy,' and yield ari ama- 
zing increiife. - ' 

The Indigo Plant, as defcribed by. the 
Abbe Raynal, is a flraiglit and rather bafhy 
plant; from- its' root arifes a ligneous britde 
, ftem, of the height of two feet, branching 
from the beginning, white on the infide, and 
covered with a greyifh hark. . The leaves are 
alternate, compofed of feveral fmall leaves, 
difpofed in two rows along a common cofla, 
which is terminated by a fingle folitmi, 
and furnifhed at its balis with two fmall 
membranes which are called j?/^^/^. At the 
extremity of each branch arife clufters of 
'reddilh papilionaceous flowers, rather fmall, 
and compofed of a number of petals ; the 
ftamina to the number of -fix, and the piftil, 
^ fur mounted with a fingle ftyle, are arranged 
'as they moftly are in herbaceous flowers; 
the piftil is changed into a fmall rpundcd 
pod, nightly curved, one inch in length, and 
' a line and a half in breadth', full of cylindri- 
cal, fliining, and browniflifee^ds. 
- This plant requires a light foil, well tilled, 
and never <leluged with water ; for this rea- 
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ion fpots are preferred which are floping, br- 
caufe this pofition prefer yes the indigo plant 
from the ftagnation of the rain, which might 
deftroy it. Low and flat grounds, with 
channels to draw off the water, might alfo 
be employed for this, culture, and if care be 
taken only to plant them after thq rainy fea- 
fon. The feed is fown in little furrows 
made by the hoe, two or three inches in 
depth, and at the diftance of a foot from each 
other, and in a ftraight line, taking care to 
weed it, Moifture cau{es this plant to fhoot 
above the furface in three or four days ; it 
is ripe at the end of two months. When it 
begins to flower, it is cut with >pruning- 
knives, and again at the end af every {\:i 
weeks, if the weather be rainy. It lads aboiit 
two years, after which term it degenerates ; 
it is then taken up and planted again. 

It is diftinguilhed into feveral fpecies, of 
which only two are cultivated, the true in- 
digo, the ibrt we are fpeaking of, and the 
baftard indigo, which differs from the for- 
mer, in having a much higher, more wood% 
and more durable flcm, in having its foliola 
longer and narrower, its pods more curved, 
and its feeds black. Though the firfl be 
fold at a higher price, it is ufually advanta- 
geouj^ to cultivate the other, because it is not 
fo frequently renewed, is heavier, and yields 
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more leaves, the produce of ^/vhicli however 
is lels from kn equal quantity ; tlie firft wifl 
grow in many difib*ent foils, the fecond luc-- 
ceeds beft in thofe that are moft expofed to 
rain; both when youn^ are liable to be burnt 
by the fun, or choafced by the web of an in- 
feA, and fometimes the leaves are devoured 
ia twenty-four hours by caterpillars. 

Care ftiould be taken in gatherirlg it in, 
that the valuable farina of the leaves fhould 
not be ihaken off; when gathered, it is 
thrown into a fteeping-vat, (a large ttib 
filled with water) f here it has done fer- 
menting in twerity-^four hours; a cock is 
th^n turned to let the water into the ppun^r 
ing tub ; the firft is then cleaned out, that 
frefh plants may be thrown in. 
. The water how is found to be imjpreg- 
Bated with a very fubti^e earth, which alone 
conftitutes the blue fubftance "we tvaht^ 
which muft be feparated from the ufelefs 
fait of the plant, becaufe this makes the 
dregs fwirn on the furface. To ^ffedl this, 
the water is forcibly agitated with wooden 
buckets full of holes, and fixed to a long 
handle. This part of the procefs requires 
great precaution: If this agitation be dif- 
continued too foon, the part that is ufed iii 
dying, not being fufficieritly feparated from 
the fait, would be loft j if, on the contra^ y» 
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k were to he agitated too long after the 
complete 'feparation, the parts would again 
unite, ariid the fait T^adting on the dregs, 
would alter its colour-, aad makii what is 
cSiUed burnt indigo. When t'hey perceive, 
by taking a litde into a clean veffel, the co- 
loured particles collect, they leave off {bir- 
ring, to allow time for it to fettle to the 
bottom -till the water is clear; holes made 
iu the tub are opened gradually, at diBS^ 
rent heights, and the water let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom 
having acquired the confiftence of a thick 
muddy liquid, cocks ^e tben ^opened, 
which draw it off fron^ the fettlen After 
it is 'ftill more deared of «iLUch fuperfluous 
water in this third and laft tub ' it is drain- 
©d into facks, from wdieuce, when water no 
longer filters through the cloth, this matter 
now 'becomes of a thicker confiftence, it is 
pVLt into chefts, where it entirely lofes its 
moifture. At the end of three months thfc 
ii^ligb is fit for fale* it is ufed in walhing, 
to give a bluifli colour to the linen. Paiit- 
t^rs alfo employ it in their water colours ; 
and dyers camnot make a fine blUc withoot 
indigo. It is fown as corn in Europe. It 
is very plentiful at Ca;rolina, Georgia, Hori* 
d'a, Lt^uifiana, San Domingo, and Mexico, in 
Ainenca. 

The 
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The Alicada, or, as the negroes call it^ 
Alligator Pear, is the fniit, the infide of 
which Sir Hans Sloane c^Us the vegetable 
marrow,, and indeed it is equally good, as 
nutritive, and more pleafant to the tafte 
than the fineft marrow j it is as big as an 
orange, but more of the fhape of a large 
pear; the Hone in the infide is large and 
round, and the juice that proceeds from it 
very fit for marking linen ; the outer fkin 
is thin and fmooth; it is generally cut 
through the middle to the ftone, which 
comes eafily out, and the eatable part is 
foon feparated ; it is faid to provoke veiie- 

The Star-Apple grows to the height of 
the quince tree ; the fruit is very large, but 
thick, and fo covered with leaves as fcarcely 
to be feen. 

The Mammee Tree is very general, the 
fruit of a deep red, which contains a rough 
flat long ftone. 

The Genap bears a fruit about the fize of 
a magnum bonum plumb ; when the out- 
fide rind, which is fmooth and green, is 
taken o£F, nothing in the world can be more 
delicious than the pulpy juice of this fruit; 
the infide is of a rich purple colour. 

The Hog Plumb is a native of the iiland, 
grows in the fences as the floes with us, i& 
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not unplea:^at to the taftc, and about the 
iize of an ordinary plumb. 

The Cabbage Tree, fo called from its 
producing a vegetable in all refpedls like pur 
cabbage, grows to a vaft height in the 
mountains j the ftem is foraetimes two hun- 
dred ajid feventy feet high; like. the cocoa- 
nut tree, it has no branches but at the top, 
where they Tprout to the length of about 
twelve or . fourteen feet, covered with fiiiall 
long leaves, in fuch regular order, that they 
appear at a diftance as if but one leaf; in 
the middle of theie branches grows the fruit, 
as big as a man's leg, as white as milk, and 
very fweet, exa(9tly like our cabbage. The 
-tree is generally cut down* for the fake of 
getting the fruit; and if it were not, it 
would immediately .decay. This tree alfo 
bears little twigs between the cabbage aad 
the branches, whence Ihoot out little ber- 
ries, which are good hog-meat; the body 
:of the tree is full of rings, at half a foot 
diftance from each other. 

Of Ginger, the root is tuberous and 
.knotty, the thicknefs of a man's finger, ra- 
ther flat, fpreads out diverfely, and of an 
extremely acrid and fiery tafte; the plant 
r;fes about ten inches high, and about the 
fame thicknefs as the root ; it is covered 
wim ^vccnJquama,iQ{kmh]ing rudiments of 
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Uav€&^ ^nd ii t^^mlnstced' by a kind of oval 
fpike. It is very .beautijfu}^ and cbrnpofed xjit 
fcales of aj jjhfi.yelbTj;! and bjdght fiiarfet co-- 
Ipur^ or ejf^ of a fine fliining gr^n, variegau 
ted with white ; from theVxyfiMn of theffe 
fcalqs the flwms.come forth j they are of a 
mixed reddiih and whitifh colour, are vairie- 
gated with yellow €pot^ fltiall, and of fliort 
coatinuance. 

The ftaJks on which the flowers^ are pro- 
duced have.oo perfe£i leaves on. theih; but 
befides thefe there arife alfo other ftalks, if 
they may be fo called ^ theffe aifc cottipofed 
of the bafes of multitude of leaves furroutidi 
ing one another, and grow to two feet or 
more in height ; the leaves feparate at th^ilr 
tpps, ajid h^ng. down loofe j they are about 
fix or ?ight inches^ long, and an inch or more 
hroad, fbft ta the touch, pdihted at the ex*^ 
tteijnities, ^nd arc of a bright, green colouri 
The roots are prej[^rred, or fent aver in thgif 
crudg ftate ^ it is an .excellent ftomachic^ and 
is peculiarly pleafant ta the tafte when prc- 
ferved ; it i^ aHb. good when grated intp 
cane juice, juft before it is thrown ou?t of die 
coppers for. fogan. . ; 

The. Buttolx Tree has a root large g,nd 
fpreading, gr^oyrs thirty feet high, and its 
trunk is often a. foot in diameter ; the IwiriE: 
is tolerab;ly ftndoth, and^of a,pale gfey Co-- 
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iLptir^ the braiH:hes are numetotis and fyread^ 
ing ; the leaves ftand m pairs^ have fhort 
pedicles, are of an oval figure^ broadeft at 
the extremity, ibmewhat narrow for their 
kjogth, are au inch and a hal^ long, and 
about three quarters of an inch broad, 
fmooth, and of a pale yellowifh green ; the 
leaves towards the extremities of the bran-» 
ches diflTer frojn thefe^ in that they are nar^ 
row^pointed } thefe QXtremities are divided 
into feveral twigs, (m which ftand oval clut- 
isers of flowers, which are imall and red. 

Mahogany, well II^QQwn for its beauty 
and uie in dom^ftic furniture, is frequently 
found '^in this ifland ; it is a fpecies of ce-» 
dar, of a v^ large fize, fo as to be cut in« 
to planks of ux feet in breadth. 

The Mangle Tree, or MangHer, grows 
along the bankis of riv^en ; bundles c^ fila* 
ments part from its flexible branches, and 
hang to the earth^i Wheiie they take root, 
and grow into new trees^-^which again 
multiply ; the ieit of tibe£b afl^rd an exce^ 
lent nurfery to various kind^ of flidlrrfijOb. 

Of the Caihew Treet ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^7 ^^^^ 
Vnown with us, and the &ell coi^ains a vaft 
quantify of oU of a burning nature ; tha 
kernel is good wh^Q freed from die oil^ 
either raw or roafted ; thefe trees grpw ia 
^eat i^y^n^cf , to « cotAkakh hfeight, 
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and are very ramous and fpreading ; the 
bloflbm is fmall, and produces an apple 
Ihaped like a pear, at the end of whicih is a 
nut in the fliapc of a kidney ; there are two 
forts of trees, the male bears a beautiful red 
apple when ripe, and the female a yellow 
one ; both are of a delicious flavour, the 
former more acid than the latter, which is 
exquifitely fweet ; tlie Creoles ufe them in 
punch; they are of a very aftringent na- 
ture, and grow naturally in Jamaica; the 
apples are preferyed and jTent home, and 
3re common in London. 

The Pimento Tree, which bears the Ja- 
maica pepper, or alfpice, grows to more 
than thirty feet high, ftraight, not thick, 
and covered with a grey fhining bark ; it 
branches out mvich, and the leaves are of a 
bright green, not unlike in Ihape to the bay 
leaves ; it beirs berries, which change from 
green to a fmooth black; they are taken 
unripe, and dried in the fun. T^his tree 
fprings out of the mountains. 

Of the Manchioneal Tree, the wood is 
much efteemed for cabinet-work, being ve- 
ry durable, taking a fine polifh, and, it is 
faid, is not liable to be eaten by worms. 
This tree abounds with a milky cauftic 
juice ; before it is cut down they make fires 
round the. trunk to burn out the juice, 
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otherwife thofe who cut it would be ia 
danger of lofing their fight by its flying in- 
to their eyes ; for {hould the juice touch the 
ikin, blifters in^mediately follow ; and if it 
falls on linen, it turns black, ^^d wafhes 
into holes. The like danger to the eyes is 
to be dreaded from the faw-duft, to prevent 
which the workmen cover their faces with 
fine lawn. This tree produces a fruit foine- 
thing like a golden pippin, which if igno- 
rantly eaten inflames the mouth and throat 
to a great degree, and is very dangerous to 
the ftpmach unlefs timely remedies are in- 
flantly applied ; the rain Wafliing the wood 
and leaves of this treq makes it dangerous 
to ftand under, the 'vpry beafts by infl:in6i 
avoiding it. 

The Logwood rtms along a great tradl of 
earth, amongft the other trees of the foreft; 
as does alfo what we call the Supple Jack. 

The Phyfic Nut grows upon a fmall tree 
not three yards high, and. contains a kernel 
quite white. Several of them are found in 
the Cavities of a black fhell or pod, and are 
of a purgative quality. ^ From thefe the fa- 
mous caftor oil is extra(5led. 

The Cacao Tree, the nut of which is liled* 
for making chocolate, is about a foot and z 
half thick ; it grows about eight feet high ; 
the leaf 13 fliaped like that of the.phimb- 
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ttee, biifc larger ; die branches are krge and 
ipreading; and the nut8, which hang re- 
gularly amongft the branches by a, tough 
Omber ftalfc, are. about the bignei^ of a 
«[ian*s two fifts ; diere 5ire two <:ropi a-year. 
The cod is aibout half s^n ioch thick, neithct 
foringy nor woody, but brittle, and fbme- 
Ching harder than the rind of a lemon, like 
which the grain is coarfe and unequal ; they 
. arc of a dark green colour, which change^ 
to a bri^t yellow, and as they ripen, be- 
<x>me$ red ; they mature gradually, and are 
laid in heaps to fweat, when the planters 
burft the ihell with iheir hands, and take 
out the nuts, which lie in rows like grains 
of inaize, an hundred in a cod, and thdie 
are the only iubftance contained in it ; they 
are fpread on msm to dry, and will keep 
well, having a tough Ikin and much oil, 
whereby they are preferved from fait wa- 
ter ; it bears from the nut after having been 
planted four pt five years, but it mud as 
much as poflible be (heltered from fhe fun, 
by intcrlperfing rovi^s of plantain arid other 
fliadytrecSf 

The Mangroves grow cloffe by the fea- 
fidei as willows by our rivers, but are ifmn 
brageous and of a beautiful foliage ; thefe 
trees ire low, and their roots have fome re- 
jB wf h bton ce to the human form, frcmi whence 

their 
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their name; in many parts they line tht 
iho2», and have a l^eantif ul ^k&, from their 
verdant appearance ; the negroes are em- 
•ploycd to cut them half way under water. 

The Cotton Pl^it^ on which the cotton is 
found, rifcB to the height of fix or fevea 
feet ; the leaf is fomething like that of t 
Currant; the flower is pale, tinned widl 
purpk, which leaves bishind it a black pod 
containii^g the Cotton, which is pull^ by 
|he niegroe.% the fee;4 being beaten crot of it^ 
in fame places with ftidks, but in a much 
readier way by ^n fenginc, through which 
the feeds fdi ; it is then put into bags^ after 
the manner of hops^ and fent home ; many 
of die white Creoles have ho other planta* 
tions than thefe, whicli are eafily conduced 
and at litde expence. " 

There is much Brafileta Wood in the 
ifland ; and the " Lignum Vit??, the gum 6f 
which is of fuch Mfk i^ medicine^ al{b 
thrives here. 

The Gmavas graw =apon a Ipw tree, atid 
are very like a imall pear. 

The Sapadillo is about the fize of a ber^ 
lE^mot pear, growing upon a pretty high 
tree ; when firft gathered it is white and 
|bkmmy, but grows fweet and as clear as 
4>rii^--W9ter if laid by for two or three days, 
amd the fruit which was before hard becomes 

foft 
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fafc and lufcious. Within are found two or 
three black ftones about the fize of a pump- 
kin feed. 

The Ananas, or Pine Apples, abound every 
where, but muft be planted at different times 
of the year to bring about a conflant fuccef- 
fion ; a particular fort are ripe ivhen quite 
black, and are reckDned to have the fineft 
flavour, being' moft in efteem ; this is the 
Ripley Pine : A fegond fort is the Buckara, 
or White People's Pine : And a third fort, 
called the Negro Pine, which is worft of all. 
They, are all known by their hufks.- 

The Mulk-Melons afe in great |)lehty and 
perfe^idn, as are alfo the Water-Mdons, and 
need little or no cultivation ; the latter have 
not much flavour, but are colder than a tur- 
nip, waterifh, and full of black feeds, which 
the mulattoes often flick on their faces by 
way of ornament. The whole ifland abounds 
with the fineft antifcorbutics in the world ; 
there is a fmall plant which, when gathered 
and decocled, is fimilar in tafte, and anfwers 
all the purpofcs of liquorice. Wild Cucum- 
bers, about the fize of our guerkins, are very 
abundant, ^s are alfo Pumpkins and variou* 
other fruit. 

The Penguins are planted for fences, and 
are at firft fight often miftaken for pine apple 
fuckers, ]but they are larger, niuch longer, 

and 
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and fortified with tremendous prickles ; the 
fruit, which is very indifferent, grows up to 
the top from a ftalk that fprings from the 
middle of the plant, and is not above the 
lize of a pullet's egg. 

A plant grows here to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, without either branch or leaf, 
covered from top to bottom with ftiarp 
prickles, in tufts ; it is as thick as a man's 
thigh when ^t full growth, fpreads much, 
and ferves for a fence ; it has variety of 
names, is fpongy and full of juice, the out- 
fide a fmooth green, but it is ugly and dan- 
gerous on account of the prickles* 

Such are the things my fhort refidence 
here afforded me an opportunity of learning ; 
but to defcribe every particular of the ifland 
of Jamaica, to give a minute detail of its 
commercial confequence^to this country, and 
of its natural and artificial curiofities, would 
require the leifure of a life more profperous 
than my own, and a volume much larger 
than the one I now prefent to the public* 
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